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A Strong Roster Of Promising 
Young Stailions Wili Stand At 

MERRYLAND 

F ARM in 1971 including 

mum MAMER 

B.H., 1961 , Round Table—Courtesy, by *Nasrullah 
Record-setting stakes winner of 16 races, $436,676. Ranking among 
the top 75 Leading Sires of Two-Year-Olds, KNIGHTLY MANNER is 
the sire of stakes winners from his first crop to race, which include 
MAN OF MEN, COMMAND MODULE, etc. 

1971 Fee: $3,000 Live Foal 

mn iT SEi 

Dk.B. or Br.H., 1964, Bald Eagle—Hard-A-Lee, by *Turn-to 
Record-setting stakes winner of 8 races including Boardwalk H., Longport 
S., Ventnor H., etc. ROAD AT SEA’s first crop are weanlings of 1970. 

1971 Fee: Private Contract 

/mum 

Dk.B.H., 1958, Greek Song—Inbeat, by Brookfield 
Stakes winner of 13 races, $137,747 in record time, including Atlantic 
City H., Salvator Mile, etc. INBALANCE is the sire of winners from his 
first 2 crops to race, including BAL K., DAY AFTER, etc. 

1971 Fee: Private Contract 

B.H., 1957, Orator—Wache, by Chilone 
Topweight 2-year-old colt of his year, *WESTORKAN was a ranking 
stakes winner abroad and record-setting winner in U.S. from 5 furlongs 
to 1 1/16 miles. 

1971 Fee: $330 Live Foal 


Inquiries to: Michael Wettach or Mrs. Thomas Miller, Hydes, Maryland 21082 

Telephone (301) 592-6226 or 592-6227 
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INTRODUCES 

DANCING COUNT 



b.c., 1968 Northern Dancer—^Snow Court by King's Bench 


Dancing Count won his only start (at Aqueduct) before being injured. Of him, 
trainer Roger Laurin said: ''He's one of the best colts I have ever trained. There is no 
telling how good he may have been." 

Entering stud in 1971 


DANCING COUNT/NORTHERN DANCER/IMPRESSIVE/ 
RAMBUNCTIOUS/ROYAL ORBIT 


4 The Maryland Horse 



STALLION DIVISION 



Chesapeake City, 
Maryland 21915 
(301) 755-6981 or 885-5051 












oodstock Farm 








The Maryland Horse 


Bay colt, 1969, by Hop Hop—out of Sharp Needle 

Just as promised—I'm growing big, strong and "picture perfect." 
I'm from HOP HOP'S first crop, and if breeding and conformation 
are any indication, I'll be a great runner. 

HOP HOP 

Bay horse, I960 by Chop Chop—*Tularia 
FEE $500—LIVE FOAL 
SPRING LAKE FARM 
Riding Stable Rd. 

Laurel, Maryland 20810 
Inquiries to: 

DR. CHAS. I. WARFIELD (301) 776-6636 

(301) 776-6637 












NO STALLIONS 

Now Stand At Peter Jay's 

WINDMILL HILL FARM 

It Is Now The Place To 
Board Your Horses 

The same top men have more time. 

The same good pastures have more room. 
The same barns are no longer crowded. 


ALL INQUIRIES TO 
PETER JAY 


WINDMILL 


HAVRE DE GRACE, MARYUND 
PHONE (301) 734-6592 
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Merry Christmas 

We wish all of the consignors and purchasers who were our patrons at the 
1970 Sales the happiest of holiday seasons, and we thank theni most sin¬ 
cerely for putting the packages under our Christmas tree. Particular inanks 
are due to the purchasersof our Saratoga crop: Herb Allen, Chance Hill F^arm, 

N. L. Cohen, N. Bunker Hunt, John C. Mabee, M. V. O’Brien, Mrs. Marian du 
Pont Scott. 










Happy NewVbor 

We wish all our patrons a happy ana successful New Year, and commend 
to their attention our 1971 Saratoga Yearlings, purchased for resale from 
Mrs. Richard C. du Font’s Woodstock Farm under our three year marketing 



LCloy Comp 

GLENMORE FARM. KESWICK, VIRGINIA 22947, Area Code 703 293-7497 or 295-4495 








ROYAL GUNNER 

CH., 1962, ^Royal Charger—Levee, by Hill Prince 



A STAKES WINNER OF OVER $334,000 and 
A HALF-BROTHER TO SHUVEE, NALEE and A.T/S OLIE 


Sire of the 1970 2-year-old winners Royal Bowl, Slamming Sidney, Miss 
Fendy, One Desire and Spread The Word. 


Property of a Syndicate 
Private Contract 
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Inquiries to: Michael J. Ford, Sagamore 
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ag^amore 


(301) 

GLYNDON, 
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UMBRELLA FELLA 

B., 1962, Degage—Vital, by ^Princequillo 



RECORD SETTING STAKES WINNER OF OVER $239,926. 
RANKED AMONG THE TOP MARYLAND SIRES IN 
AVERAGE-EARNINGS PER RUNNER 

From 2 crops to race, sire of 11 winners from 17 starters, including 
stakes winner PARASOL PETE and good winners Harlequin Fella, 
Freezing Rain, Joys Fella, etc. 


Farm, Glyndon, Maryland 21071 


833-3737 

MARYLAND 21071 


Property of Michael J. Ford 
$2,000 Live Foal 
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With the beginning of the new year. Walnut Grove is proud to announce our expansion 
into all phases of your horse business. We can fill your needs in Thoroughbred care from breeding 
thru breaking to preparing horses for the track. We also specialize in rejuvenating ailing Thorough¬ 
breds. Contact us for our single and group rates. 


-STANDING- 


HANSOM HARVE SEVEN CHANCES 


Royal Clove—Stephans Girl 
by Sun Again 


OWNED BY 
Mr. & Mrs. W. S. Hebb 
Clarksville, Md. 21029 


Seven Hearts—Grace X 
by Infinite 



MR. AL L. 

Stymie—Ally Bal 
by 'Challenger II 


MANAGER 
Bill Hebb 
(301) 331-3404 
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Proven As A Runner 
Proven As A Sire 


BE SOMEBODY 

Ch. H., I960 by BARBIZON— 
BOLURE, by BOLERO 


On The Track: 



BE SOMEBODY was one of the best juveniles of his year, weighted fifth on the 
1963 Experimental Handicap. He won the Christiana Stakes under 125, the Sea¬ 
shore Stakes by seven lengths, the Youthful Stakes in :59-2/5 and was beaten by a 
head by Rambunctious in the World's Playground. 


in The Siud: 

BE SOMEBODY is the sire of 9 winners and 3 placed horses from 12 starters. 
His sire, Barbizon, was leading juvenile sire in 1965; second leading juvenile sire in 
1962 and led in number of winners and races won. His maternal grandsire. Bolero, 
set two new world records and is the sire of more than 30 stakes winners. 


$500 LIVE FOAL 

(Property of David Reynolds) 


Cedar Lane Farm 
Kingsville, Md. 

Phone: (301) 592-8183 


Dr. G. G. Meredith 
and 

T. J. Kelly 







TURN TO REASON 

Stakes-winner of nine races and $143,754 
6R., BY HAIL TO REASON-INSOLENCE, BY 'MAHMOUD 



FROM HIS FIRST CROP TO RACE HE HAS SIRED 

3 STARTERS 3 WINNERS OF 7 RACES 

including 

LEEMATT—winner of 4 races from 6 starts and Atlantic City's 
$30/000-added World's Playground Stakes. 

(Property of a Syndicate) 1971 Fee $1,500 

Now booking for 1971 
Book Full — 1969, 1970 



LONGWOOD FARM 

GLENWOOD, MARYLAND 
C. Oliver Goldsmith Telephone (301) 442-2121 




RED MONK 

ch., 1966, by RAMBUNCTIOUS — SUN RONDEAU, by BULL BRIER 



RED MONK -stakes winner of 6 out of 7 
including the Southern Maryland Handicap 
Sired by RAMBUNCTIOUS also stakes 
winner of 6 out of 7 

RED MONK, the outstanding son of Rambunctious, is out of Sun Rondeau, 
3-time stakes producer, dam of Uncle Willie M., best Maryland-bred 
3-year-old of his year, and Leematt, the brilliant 1970 2-year-old winner of 
the World's Playground Stakes. 

RED MONK is one of the brightest sire prospects in Maryland. He has 
the four ingredients necessary for a successful stallion — unimaginable 
courage, ability, conformation and breeding. 


1970 Book Full 1971 Stud Fee $500 

Property of Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Goldsmith 


December, 1970 


LONGWOOD FARM 

GLENWOOD, MARYLAND 
C. Oliver Goldsmith Telephone (301) 442-2121 
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TEQUILLO 

Bay, 1963, by Intentionally—Cequillo, 
by ‘Princequillo 



TEQUILLO earned $133,615, winning major stakes on dirt and turf, 
running equally well on or off the pace. He showed exceptional speed 
and superior staying power as might be expected from his pedigree. 
His first foals are weanlings. 


Book FuU 1969 and 1970 


Property of a Syndicate 


$1500 Live Foal for 1971 



LONGWOOD FARM 

GLENWOOD, MARYLAND 
C. Oliver Goldsmith Telephone (301) 442-2121 
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Confidentially Speaking by Nancy Boyce 


GOD BLESS US, 
EVERYONE ! 



December, 1970 
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Sporting Calendar 



Paul Brou n 


Maryland Mile Tracks 

Laurel—Oct. 26 to Dec. 31; Jan. 1 and 2; Oct. 
4 through Dec. 11. (2 Dark Days). 

Pimlico—Jan. 4 through Feb. 6; April 19 
through May 22. 

Bowie—Feb. 8 through April 17. (1 Dark Day 
—Good Friday). 

Maryland Minor Tracks 

Hagerstown—May 24 through June 12. 

Timonium—Aug. 14 through Sept. 11. (1 
Dark Day—Aug. 17). 

Marlboro—Sept. 13 through Oct. 2. 

Fair Hill—May 19 and 22; Sept. 11 and 18. 

Out of Stale Tracks 

Liberty Bell, Pa.—November 16 to December 
31. 

Maryland Harness Tracks 

Rosecroft—May 3 through June 19. 

Laurel Raceway—June 21 through Aug. 7. 

Ocean Downs—July 1 through Aug. 28. (9 
Dark Days). 

Maryland Auctions 

Winter Mixed Sale, all ages. Timonium Sales 
Pavilion. February 8, 1971. 


Out of State Auctions 

Florida Breeders’ Sales Co. Florida-Bred Two- 
Year-Olds in Training Sale, Hialeah, Fla. 
Jan. 25-28. 

Fasig-Tipton Horses of Racing Age Sale, Hia¬ 
leah, Fla. Feb. 25-26. (Entries close Jan. 18). 

Fasig-Tipton Open Two-Year-Olds in Training 
Sale, Hialeah, Fla. March 1. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. of Kentucky Two-Year-Olds 
in Training and Other Horses of Racing Age, 
Kentucky Training Center, Lexington, Ky. 
Week of April 19. (Two-Year-Olds in 
Training, entries close Feb. 1; all other horses, 
entries close March 1.) 


Horse Shows 

Columbia Horse Center, Winter Show Circuit, 
Columbia. Tel. (301) 730-4795. Dec. 27, 
Jan. 10, Jan. 24, Feb. 7, Feb. 21, March 7, 
March 21. 

Winter Schooling Shows, Bacon Hall Equestrian 
Centre, Sparks. Tel. 472-9779. Jan. 2, Feb. 
20, March 6 and March 20. 

Green Spring Hounds Pony Club, Frostbite Cir¬ 
cuit, Sparks. Tel. 771-4388 or 833-1178. 
Jan. 16, Jan. 30, Feb. 27, March 13, and 
March 27. 
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Letters 
To The Editor 


Reader asks reason Quarter Horses 
were excluded from Washington 
International Show, stating they 
are nation^s most popular breed. 


Quarter Horses Most Popular 

Sir: 

I just read Anne Christmas’s story on the 
Washington International Show in which she 
said it is "firmly established as a great horse 
show.” About this I have a question which has 
so far gone unanswered. 

I was disappointed this year to find that the 
Washington International had eliminated the 
Quarter Horse division entirely. Surely there 
must be as many interested exhibitors among 
the Quarter Horse ranks as there are among the 
Appaloosas, Arabians, Morgans and Walking 
Horses. 

A recent magazine article (which I for¬ 
warded to the Maryland Quarter Horse Associ¬ 
ation) told of the American Quarter Horse 
Association having the largest registry of all 
recognized breeds. 

Surprising? Not as surprising to me as find¬ 
ing Quarter Horses among the missing at the 
armory. 

Sincerely, 

Jo Evans 

(Mrs. Robert L. Evans) 

Clarksburg, Md. 

Junior Arabian Club Data 

Sir: 

I thought your readers might be interested in 
learning something about the Junior Arabian 
Horse Club which was formed in 1959 as an 
association for "juniors” all over the world with 
a common interest and love for Arabian horses. 

We publish a monthly Newsletter with club 
news, articles, contests, drawings, etc., and every 
member is encouraged to contribute material 


for publication. Our various contests include 
art, photography, writing, drawings, quizzes, 
and many others, and every member is entitled 
to participate. A yearly Merit Awards Compe¬ 
tition is also offered for those who show horses. 
When funds permit, we publish a Yearbook, 
too. 

All members receive a membership card 
upon payment of dues, all issues of the club 
Newsletter for duration of membership, and 
any other material which we may distribute. 
Participation in committee work is encouraged, 
and all members have a voting privilege. 

We communicate largely via correspondence, 
though members often organize regional meet¬ 
ings for the purpose of sharing friendship and 
interest in the Arabian horse. Each year we 
send delegates to the annual convention of the 
International Arabian Horse Association. 

Dues are $2 per year ($3 foreign dues). 
After July 1 dues are half price for the remain¬ 
der of that year. 

Sincerely, 

Cathy Gardner 
314 Burwood Ave. 

Glen Burnie, Md. 21061 

Intestate Death Contemplated 

Sir: 

Enclosed please find $6 covering one year’s 
renewal to your magazine. 

Your three-year discount price is o.k. But 
suppose the reader won’t be around to read it? 
Then what? 

Sincerely, 

Charles Januska 
Woodbine, Md. 


December, 1970 
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Letters to the Editor 


Parting Was Amicable 

Sir: 

At the suggestion of several friends who also 
are readers of your journal, I am writing to 
clear up possible misconceptions on the part 
of your readers as to the circumstance under 
which my former farm manager, John 
Borkowski, undertook employment with Mr. 
George Smith, the owner of One ’N Only Farm. 

In your article in last month’s issue describing 
Mr. Smith’s new operation, you indicated that 
in early June Dr. Harold Holbrook recom¬ 
mended that Mr. Smith hire Mr. Borkowski 
who was at that time my farm manager. 

From the tenor of the article, it might be 
interpreted that Dr. Holbrook, our farm veteri¬ 
narian, was in a position of proselytizing from 
me and further that I might be less than a fair 
employer. 

By the time in June when Dr. Holbrook 
made his recommendation, Mr. Borkowski and 
I had already decided to go our separate ways. 

The fairness of my relationship with Mr. 
Borkowski as his employer can best be stated 
merely by noting the fact that he worked for 
me for over four an a half years. 

At Red Oak Farms, we have a new manager 
and will continue to do our best to be a credit 
to the Maryland breeding picture. 

Very truly yours, 

Harold Herman 
Red Oak Farms 
Poolesville, Md. 

Annapolis Pony Club 

Sir: 

The Annapolis Pony Club held its annual 
Awards Banquet on November 14 at Paul’s 
Restaurant on the South River. Despite the 
rain, the banquet was the largest ever held since 
the beginning of the Club. ’’Cindy Dell’s Father” 
did a fine job as Master of Ceremonies. Three 
past District Commissioners of the Annapolis 
Club, Mr. and Mrs. O’Neale and Mrs. Sheehan, 
were awarded gifts by the current D.C., Mr. 
Wally Perry. The Chief Instructor, Miss Debbie 
Hipps, escorted by Mr. Scott Wetterau, awarded 
twenty-one rating certificates to the aspiring 


young riders and Mr. Perry presented Debbie 
with her ”B” certificate. Kim Smith, president, 
was given the gavel by immediate past presi¬ 
dent, Donna Donovan. Cindy Perry, first V.P.; 
Cindy Dell, second V.P.; Jill Prehn, Corres¬ 
ponding Sec.; Peggy Smith, Recording Sec.; 
Haidee Clark, Treasurer, and Sue Grady and 
Denis Hipps, Jr. Representatives; were all 
included as the incoming Junior Board and 
wished the best of luck. 

Nellie Sheehan received the Hunter Trophy 
for her efforts on La Nina, with Brenda Curley 
and Calhoun capturing the Reserve ribbon. 
Brenda and Calhoun also took home the Jumper 
and Pleasure Championships. Charlie Brown 
II, ridden by Donna Donovan received the 
Jumper Reserve, with Sandy Funkhouser and 
Tammy winning the Pleasure Reserve. Debbie 
Hipps rode her D’s Jet Flyer to victory in the 
Equitation division. Kathy Krausz also did a 
fine job and went home with the Equitation 
Reserve. 

The Club was fortunate in having three 
area veterinarians in attendance. Dr. Stonesifer 
gave an informative talk on Winter Nutrition, 
followed by an interesting talk about ’’Teeth” 
by Dr. Hayes. Dr. Mitchell ended the talks 
with a humorous speech titled ’’Featuring 
Foaling.” Mrs. Buchanon, the chairman of the 
banquet did an excellent job. Haps Littlehales 
also did a great job on the invitations. All in 
all, the night went well and everyone seemed 
to have a good time. 

Thank you. 

The Annapolis Ponly Club 
Arnold, Md. 

Elkridge-Harford Employees 

Sir: 

Mention was made in the November issue 
of your magazine of the remarkable employ¬ 
ment record of the Elkridge-Harford Hunt 
staff. An important omission was made. Second 
whip William Norris has been with the club 
for twelve years. The staff, therefore, can boast 
175 years of employment—Dallas Leith, 40 
years; Whip Jack Graybeal, 25 years; former 
whip and present panelman Miles Jones, 41 
years; kennelman Miles Segraves, 35 years; 
general handyman Harry Walker, 17 years, 
William Norris, 12 years, and panelman 
Lawrence Pyle, 5 years. 

Sincerely, 

Peter Winants 
Monkton, Md. 
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Two Years After Race Was Run, 
Dancer’s Image Gets Derby Purse 


Dancer’s Image gained his richest victory 
early this month, despite the fact that he has 
been retired since 1968. The syndicate-owned 
stallion who stands at the Glade Valley Farms 
near Frederick was declared the winner in a 
two-year court case when Judge Henry Meigs 
ruled in the Franklin Circuit Court of Ken¬ 
tucky that the disputed purse in the 1968 
Kentucky Derby rightfully belongs to owner 
Peter Fuller. 

The winner’s purse amounts to $122,600. 
But that sum will be further enhanced by bank 
interest which has been accumulating since 
May, 1969 . Mr. Fuller, when contacted at his 
Cadillac agency in Boston, said he did not 
know how much money the interest will 
amount to. 

Those persons with long memories will 
recall that Dancer’s Image gained a length and 
and a half victory over Calumet Farm’s For¬ 
ward Pass in the 1968 Kentucky Derby. On 
the Tuesday following the race trainer Lou 
Cavalaris was informed that the Kentucky 
Racing Commission’s chemist had discovered 
phenylbutazone in the horse’s urine. 

On May 15, the Churchill Downs stewards 
ordered the Kentucky Derby purse redistributed 
with Forward Pass the winner. Mr. Fuller 
appealed this ruling to the Kentucky Racing 
Commission. On December 30, the Kentucky 
Commission issued an informal statement 
affirming the stewards’ ruling. 


Two days later, Mr. Fuller’s attorneys entered 
an appeal in the Franklin Circuit Court. 

The case was assigned to Judge Meigs, one 
of Kentucky’s most respected jurists. His job 
was to read over 4,000 pages of testimony 
from the stewards’ and commission’s hearings 
and also study exhibits and briefs. 

While Judge Meigs evaluated the evidence, 
the disputed purse money was deposited in an 
interest-generating bank account. Peeved at 
this course of events, Mrs. Gene Markey, 
owner of Calumet Farm, declined to nominate 
horses in two subsequent renewals of the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby. 

In announcing his verdict last week. Judge 
Meigs criticized the testing equipment and the 
testing procedure used in the Dancer’s Image 
case. Said Judge Meigs: "The spectrophotom¬ 
eter either malfunctioned or the measurements 
were misread.” 

For this reason and ones similar to it. Judge 
Meigs decided that the Kentucky Racing Com¬ 
mission had not proved its case. 

George Rabe, the assistant attorney general 
for Kentucky, said Judge Meigs’ decision will 
be appealed. 

Fuller, meanwhile, reports that he has al¬ 
ready invested $155,000 in legal fees. Judge 
Meigs ruled that Fuller is to be reimbursed by 
the State of Kentucky for these fees. 


The 1968 result 
now stands official! 



December, 1970 
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Ross Peddicord 
Wins TRA Award 

The racing industry’s most coveted writing 
award was presented early this month to Ross 
Peddicord for a story carried by The Mary¬ 
land Horse in its issue of February, 1970. 

Mr. Peddicord, a 21-year-old senior at Wash¬ 
ington College, is the youngest person ever to 
win the Thoroughbred Racing Associations’ 
annual award. He was flown (at TRA expense) 
to La Quinta, California, for the presentation 
of a $500 check and a piece of silver. 

The prize-winning article concerned a 
young owner-trainer named John Stahlin who, 
on graduating from Stanford University, went 
to Saratoga where he bought a yearling (later 
named Crobeau) for $6,000 in partnership with 
seven other persons. 

Judges in the TRA contest declared that 
Peddicord’s story was the best magazine article 
on horse racing written during 1970. Winner 
of the year’s best newspaper article was Nelson 
Fisher. Mr. Fisher won his award for an obitu¬ 
ary on Hy Schneider. The article appeared in 
the San Diego Union in August. 
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Peddicord, a senior at Washington College, is 
shown riding in a steeplechase at Fair Hill. 


At left, Donald Anderson's TRA prize-winning 
photo. Anderson is from Seattle, Washington. 

Peddicord is the fifth contributor to The 
Maryland Horse to win a national award in 
the past four years. But he is the first to win 
the most sought after of all citations—the TRA 
prize. 

A native of Maryland, Ross is a graduate of 
McDonogh School where he was co-editor of 
the school’s newspaper. The Week. While at 
McDonogh, Peddicord was also a lieutenant in 
the cavalry and a member of the horse show 
team. 

Peddicord has also ridden in point-to-point 
races at Fair Hill, Howard County, Radnor and 
Potomac hunt meetings. He hopes to ride again 
in some of these races next spring. 

Ross is currently editor of the Washington 
College student newspaper. He is majoring in 
American Studies and plans to enter law school 
next year. 

The other four contributors to The Mary¬ 
land Horse who have won national awards 
since 1967 are Anne Christmas, Peter Winants, 
Walter M. Ball and Snowden Carter. 
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"Particular 

about 

your 

Horse 

Insurance? 



Get to know this emblem 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 

COMPANY 


Geneva, Illinois 


Eastern Manager 

Kohler Bloodstock Company, Inc. 

Offices: Middleburg, V/^irginia—C. Fred Kohler; Laurel, Maryland—711 Gorman Ave., M. Tyler Kohler 

The country’s oldest insurance company specializing only in live stock 

mortality coverages. 








After 17 YearsSmall Owner, 

Builds In Few Months 
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Milton Polinger (above) is self-made building 
contractor who started out as an accountant. 
Left, Polinger Farm^s new five-stall stallion 
barn that houses What Luck and Aristocratic. 


Almost overnight Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Polinger have created one of Maryland’s finest 
commercial Thoroughbred farms. 

A year ago the Polinger Farm in Olney, 
Md., housed only two hunters, one broodmare 
and one pony. Today, stalls for 80 horses are 
either occupied, ready for occupancy or near¬ 
ing completion. 

Centerpiece of this sparkling new construc¬ 
tion work is a five-stall stallion barn which 
houses What Luck and Aristocratic—two highly 
promising young horses acquired by Mr. Pol¬ 
inger during the past six months. 

What Luck ($2,000 live foal) and Aristo¬ 
cratic ($1,000 live foal) both come up a trifle 
short on racing record, but, as far as pedigree 
goes, neither can be faulted. What Luck is by 
Bold Ruler, and Aristocratic by Hail To Reason 
—meaning that in the space of only six months 
Polinger has acquired sons of America s two 
most successful contemporary stallions. 

Foaled in 1967, What Luck (Bold Ruler- 
Irish Jay by Double Jay) is a full brother to 
King Emperor ($433,000) and Queen Empress 
($431,000). What Luck won two races at two 
last year and was weighted at 112 pounds on 
the Experimental Handicap. 

Syndicate-owned Aristocratic (1964, by Hail 
To Reason-Searching by War Admiral) is a 
full brother to Priceless Gem ($209,000), Ad- 
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miring ($184,000) and a three-quarter brother 
to Personality ($444,000). Victim of a frac¬ 
tured sesamoid at two (before starting), Aris¬ 
tocratic raced only a few times as a three and 
four-year-old, twice finishing second for his late 
owner-trainer-breeder, Hirsch Jacobs. 

Although he doesn’t sleep in a stall, Monti 
W. Sims may well turn out to be the farm’s 
most valuable asset. The 41-year-old horseman 
went to work for Mr. Polinger in August, 
moving to Montgomery county with his wife, 
Gerrie, and their three children: Debbie, 10; 
Neal, 8, and Todd, 6. 

Long regarded as one of Maryland’s most 
capable farm managers. Sonny Sims quit John 
A. Manfuso’s Osufnam Farm in Carroll county 
only because 'Mr. Polinger offered me such a 
good deal, I couldn’t afford to turn it down.” 

The quality of the new barns, fencing, stal¬ 
lions and farm manager suggests that Mr. 


Farm Manager Sonny Sims (far left) com¬ 
mented: Mf you can^t make it here, youVe not 
gonna make it.’ Horse in paddock is Aristo¬ 
cratic, syndicated three-quarter brother to the 
1970 3-year-old champion Personality. Mrs. 
Milton Polinger is inspecting a weanling while 
carpenter works on hay rack in new run-in shed. 


Polinger is convinced there is no point in deal¬ 
ing in mediocrity or operating on a shoestring. 

Asked how it was that after 17 years as the 
owner of a small and modest racing stable he 
decided to go first-class with a major com¬ 
mercial breeding farm, Polinger replied: “It 
was something I always wanted to do, and I 
decided now was the time to do it. As to the 
money it has cost to get what I wanted. I’ve 
always felt that you should either do something 
completely or not do it at all.” 

Polinger’s racing stable has had only one 
trainer—B. P. (Toughy) Hacker. 

Explaining his entry into racing as an owner 
in 1953, Mr. Polinger says: "I was a gambler 
who loved the tracks. I met Toughy at Charles 
Town. I decided to take a chance by buying 
one horse. We got Willy Nilly out of a Bel¬ 
mont auction sale, and he won for us first time 
out. Then we claimed Rearrangement and made 
money with him, too.” 

Referring to Toughy Hacker as his ’’first and 
last trainer,” Mr. Polinger describes the former 
jockey as a close personal friend as well as an 
expert horseman. 

Hacker usually has in his stable six to eight 
horses owned by Polinger. The best of them 
all has been Decacean, winner of $115,000. 

Mrs. Polinger ascribes her husband’s sudden 
decision to build a Thoroughbred commercial 
farm to: 1. A heart attack suffered two years 
ago; and, 2. The boarding out at other farms 
of some 30 to 40 broodmares, foals and year¬ 
lings—all owned by Polinger. 

The heart attack, says Mrs. Polinger, con¬ 
vinced her ambitious, hard-working husband 
that he should take time off in life to enjoy 
the things he always wanted. 
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Polinger did not begin his career with a big 
bankroll. 

Raised in downtown Washington, he at¬ 
tended the University of Maryland for two 
years then quit to go to work. He eventually 
gained a degree in business administration by 
attending night school at Columbus University 
in Washington. 

Later, while still working, he attended the 
University of Maryland again—but this time 
he aspired to no further degrees. ”I just took 
some courses I needed. For four more years 
I went to Maryland on a part-time basis.” 

Polinger s beginning in the construction busi¬ 
ness came when he took a job as accountant 
for a Washington builder and realtor. dis¬ 
covered that I had a little bit of talent for that 
business,” says the man who, in 1941, founded 
the Polinger Construction Company. 

The Polinger Company has grown into one 
of the State’s largest construaion firms. *'We 
cover the whole spectrum,” says the father of 
eight and grandfather of three. ”We build 
shopping centers, office buildings, houses—just 
about everything. Our work now is up to 
around $30 million a year.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Polinger moved to their present 
home (ten miles from the D.C. line) in I960. 
They have subsequently acquired additional 
contiguous land, the farm now totaling 150 
acres. 

As one might imagine, the farm’s new barns 
are elegant in appearance and quite strategically 
located. Comments Polinger: ”The barns are 
designed to save time. Time is the thing that 
breaks you.” 

Living at home with their parents are four 
children: Donald, 16; Ben, 8; Leah, 5, and Joe, 
3. Mr. Polinger has four other children from 
an earlier marriage. They are: Shirley, 32; 
Eileen, 29; Steven, 20, and Nina, 18. 

Mr. Polinger says that his modus operendi 
will, in the future, be based on the premise 
that he will develop quality stock. For 17 years 
he has owned, bred and raced horses which 
had little or no appeal in the sales ring. Now 


he is gearing up to produce horses which will 
attract "the big spenders.” 

Says Polinger: "If you can make a stallion 
or a broodmare, you’re dealing in important 
money. As a businessman, I want to succeed in 
that direction. Up until now, Fve been happy 
when I broke even—although I will say that 
when I had a losing year my losses were rela¬ 
tively small.” 

In all of this excitement over such a major 
change in horse policy, Mr. Polinger has his 
wife Helen’s strong support. 

Says Mrs. Polinger: "I was never close to a 
horse until we were married. Now I’m out 
hunting twice a week with Goshen.” 

It was through the interest of her oldest 
child, Donald, that Mrs. Polinger started to 
ride. When Donald was 7, he took riding 
lessons and was given a pony. Two years later, 
Mrs. Polinger decided it might be fun to ride 
with her son—so she took lessons, too. 

Three years ago she went out on her first 
foxhunt. 

"I had never even been over a jump before,” 
says Mrs. Polinger. "When we came to our first 
jump, a friend of mine yelled: 'Hang on and 
keep coming!’ 

"I loved it. I’ve been hunting ever since.” 

Uninjured in the hunting field, Mrs. Polinger 
wasn’t quite so fortunate on the ski slopes of 
Aspen, Colorado. She took up that sport only 
last year (again at the instigation of her oldest 
child) and wound up flying home with her 
leg in a cast as the result of a torn knee liga¬ 
ment. 

Mrs. Polinger told about the accident ("I 
wouldn’t have gotten hurt if I hadn’t gotten 
over-bold and taken a 3-foot jump before my 
instructor gave me jumping lessons”) while 
standing in the hallway at the foot of a beauti¬ 
ful staircase. 

On the wall overlooking the stairs hung oil 
paintings of Mrs. Polinger’s four children—all 
of the paintings the work of an amateur artist 
who happened to be the children’s mother. □ 
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View showing back of the Polingers' 10-year- 
oid home reveals proximity of new stallion 
barn to main house. Below, Mrs. Polinger 
strolls with her youngest, 3-year-old Joe. 
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SPRING 

PROPERTY 
OF A 

SYNDICATE 


COMES TO MARYLAND 


DOUBLE 

1971 FEE: 
$2,500 LIVE FOAL 


b, 1963, Double Jay—‘Sunset Gun II, by Hyperion 

SPRING DOUBLE - DOUBLE JAY'S LEADING MONEY WINNER WITH $438,317 


who displayed 

Ai lAA against and defeated the best of his generation from 5 1/2 furlongs to 1 1/8 miles, including 

CLASS - fathers image, amberoid, iron RULER, CHOMPION and was headed only by the likes of 
BUCKPASSER, STUPENDOUS and POKER. 


nnuPioTrunu placed in 54 of his 79 career starts, 19 of which were major stakes races, 

CONSISTENCY ■ including victories in The Pimlico Futurity, Camden, Valley Forge, and Stuyvesant 
Handicaps. 


Raced from age 2 to 7 and each year he won or placed in ovei 

nilDARII ITY of his peers dropped from the 

UUnHDILII I • racing scene due to injury, SPRING DOUBLE continued to run and 
win, and retired in the spring of 1970 perfectly sound. 


BIG PETE 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
PROMISE 
SOLD LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 




at" ms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. • George I. E. Harris, Mgr. 
Frederick, Maryland 21701 


301 - 898-9027 





Among The Leaders For 1970 



ASSEMBLYMAN 


Through November 1, ASSEMBLYMAN is once again among the top 5 
Maryland sires for Per Capita Earnings ($10,526). ASSEMBLYMAN is 
ranked ahead of such outstanding Maryland sires as Nearctic, Martins 
Rullah, Umbrella Fella, Sunrise Flight and others. Sire of winners with 
over 280 victories, ASSEMBLYMAN’S progeny have accumulated over 
$1,275,000 in earnings. Included are stakes winners BAITMAN, JUVENILE 
JOHN, CURATOR and stakes-placed County Chairman, Go Lloyd Go, 
and others. 

ASSEMBLYMAN 

Menow—Libba, by Sir Damion 

Property of Anderson Fowler $1,000 Live Foal 

BUCKINGHAM FARM 

Chester town, Maryland 21620 
E. EDWARD HOUGHTON 

Owner (301) 778-2235 
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PRIAM'S JOKER 

Roan Horse 1964 

(Beau Priam — Noreen V. — Cornwall) 



PRIAM’S JOKER outstanding son of BEAU PRIAM enters the stud in 1971 with an outstanding racing 
record: 


1. Winner of 26 races and nearly $70,000.00 

2. Set new track record on turf at Laurel for 5 furlongs, Nov. 16, 1967—58 3/5 seconds. Five days 
later at Lurel, SIKKIM set a new American record for the same distance—57 2/5 seconds 

3. As a three year old in 1967 started 14 times winning 9 races, 3 seconds, 1 third and 1 fourth. 

4. Throughut his racing career PRIAM’S JOKER has raced in allowance company and won at tracks 
such as Pimlico, Laurel, Monmouth, Charles Town, etc. 

5. Among horses he has defeated are BAITMAN, CRACK RULER, VIKING DANCER, LITTLE DOLL, 
and etc. 


1971 FEE $500 —LIVE FOAL 

(Property of R. W. (Tex) Anderson) 

WINSTONE 

DARLINGTON, 

(30 minutes from 


BEAU PRIAM 

Roan Horse 1955 

(♦Priam II — Beaukiss — *Mahmoud) 

1971 FEE $500 —LIVE FOAL 

(Property of Paul Clay) 


Miles Hopkins 
(301) 457-4005 
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RIGHT PROUD 

Bay Horse 1960 

(Olympia — Mims — Bull Lea) 



RIGHT PROUD in the stud: 

1. In 1969 ranked in top 9% of all North American sires with 1.85 average earnings index. 

2. Among living stallions standing in Maryland finished 4th on 1969 two year old ranking. 

3. As of October 1970 in his 1970 registered crop of current two year olds has fifteen (15) named 
foals. 

4. As of October 1970 from his two year old crop has produced 5 starters, 3 winners, 1 placed for a 
total earning of $16,651.00 

5. COMPARE these facts with other stallions in Maryland or elsewhere having stud fees 3, 4 and 
5 times greater. 


FARM 

MARYLAND 21034 
Baltimore Beltway) 


1971 FEE $500 —LIVE FOAL 

(Property of Danada Farm) 

BOARDING 

Over 200 acres of excellent pasture. Modern 
stable facilities. Space available for mares - 
yearlings - weanlings - turnouts - $100 month. 


Frank Hopkins 
(301) 457-4151 
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Generates Optimism 


Thirteen American horses faced nine for¬ 
eign steeplechasers last month at Camden (S.C.) 
in the first $100,000 race ever put on in this 
country for jumpers. The home team swept the 
first three positions—Mrs. Ogden Phipps’ Top 
Bid winning by a length and a half from 
Stephen C. Clark, Jr.’s Shadow Brook. Third 
was Mrs. Phipps’ Jaunty, another length and a 
half back. 

Best of the foreign horses was Raymond 
Guest’s *L’Escargot who accounted for fourth 
money in the 22-horse field. *L’Escargot, an 
English-bred who is trained in Ireland, was 
making his second invasion of the United States. 
Last year, he came over for two races at Belmont 
Park, won one and was voted the best steeple¬ 
chaser to perform in this country in 1969- 

Obviously, there is no way *L’Escargot can 
repeat as the best steeplechaser of 1970. The 
Colonial Cup decided the championship (the 
race was weight-for-age), and Top Bid was 
clearly best. 

Ridden by Marylander Joseph L. Aitcheson, 
Jr., and trained by Marylander D. Michael 
Smithwick, Top Bid came from off the pace in 
the two-mile six and one-half furlong race to 
take the lead at the seventeenth and final fence. 

”1 had a lot of horse under me all the way,” 
said the 42-year-old national riding champion 
Aitcheson. "He finished with something left.” 

Asked if he liked the course, Aitcheson 
smiled: ”My horse jumped great, so I liked it.” 


Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Peter Winants 


Opposite page, a triumphant Joe Aitcheson 
returns Mrs. Ogden Phipps’ Top Bid 
to winner’s circle. Also shown are 
winning trainer Mikey Smithwick 
and Mrs. Phipps. Below, the 22-horse 
field approaches second jump. Top Bid 
(No. 4) is indicated by an arrow. 
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A hard rain fell during the race. But the soil 
in Camden is sandy. There was no mud. Neither 
jockeys nor horses were bothered by the 
weather. But the spectators (variously estimated 
from 12,000 to 20,000) dripped water from 
their noses. 

In many ways, the $100,000 Colonial Cup 
(fourth event on a five-race, one-day program) 
was a curiosity. The only stand with a roof to 
it on the entire course was the one for the 
officials, press, television and radio. In front of 
the press was a concrete stand with open-air 
boxes. The top boxes were on the same level 
with the press box. As a result, reporters had 
excellent high-powered views of umbrellas. 

There is no doubt that the race meeting lost 
money. Very probably in excess of $100,000. 
The 76 sponsors who guaranteed $3,000 apiece 
had hoped for a gate of 30,000. As things 
turned out, the sponsors had to contribute about 
$1,500 of their guaranteed $3,000. 

Had North and South Carolinians themselves 
supported the race, it is quite probable that the 
Colonial Cup program could have made ex¬ 
penses. But Carolinians are not by nature horse 
racing enthusiasts. The average Bible Belt citi¬ 
zen never once considered attending the pro¬ 
gram—so, to him, the rain was no factor in his 
decision to stay home. 

Those who did show up were horse people. 
The women were dressed in their most elegant 
apparel (the rain didn’t begin until after the 
third race), and almost every big name in 
steeplechasing from throughout the world was 
on hand. 

The race’s raison d'etre was South Carolina’s 
Tricentennial Celebration. 

Raymond G. Woolfe, general manager of 
Mrs. Marion duPont Scott’s 1,000-acre training 
center, was the man who conceived the idea. 

That idea could prove to be the greatest boost 
steeplechasing has had in this country during 
the last 50 years. It all depends on how the 
Steeplechasing Set reaas to its first Big Adven¬ 
ture. 

If the jumping people spend the next six 
months arguing with one another as to who 
was responsible for the mistakes that were 
made, it will be a characteristic and un¬ 
fortunate reaction. But if, on the other hand, 



they follow up on Ray Woolfe’s new kind of 
thinking and commence right away to plan for 
1971—then steeplechasing has a chance to 
regain the popularity it once held in America 
(and still maintains in England and Ireland). 

What Ray Woolfe’s bold and imaginative 
international race proved was that steeplechas¬ 
ing can stand on its own legs. For too long 
jumping enthusiasts have been trying to get a 
free ride with the flat horses. What we must 
come to accept as a fact is that every time a 
flat track cards a steeplechase it loses money. 

Horse players who go to a flat track suffer a 
painful void when the program’s next race is 
over the jumps. Don’t tell them that form is 
better over the steeplechase course. Don’t tell 
management that although the handle is down 
on the jumping race, the day’s overall handle 
will improve because the Steeplechase Set is in 
attendance. 

The fact of the matter is that the real nitty- 
gritty horse player wouldn’t pay 50 cents to see 
Arkle, Elkridge and Neji compete for a purse 
of $500,000. And if the horse player isn’t 
interested—then neither is track management. 

What Ray Woolfe proved is that steeple¬ 
chasing’s future need not depend upon little 
favors doled out by flat track management. The 
sport now has wealthy and concerned patrons 
who are willing to put up money to revive 
steeplechasing the way it should be revived: On 
a course designed for jumpers. 
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Prime movers in race were Ray Woolfe 
and Mrs. Marion duPont Scott. Mrs. Scott 
owns the Camden training center and 
was one of the race’s 76 sponsors. Mr. Woolfe 
is general manager of the training site. 


Below, Top Bid is blanketed following race. 
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Assuming that Mrs. Scott is willing to offer 
the Camden training center for an annual inter¬ 
national race, there is no reason why 75 to 100 
sponsors can’t be found each year to underwrite 
renewals of the Colonial Cup. What, after all, 
does a $1,500 to $2,000 contribution mean to 
people who have sufficient money to keep 
steeplechasers in training? 

Mr. Woolfe and his public relations director, 
Chris Wood, Jr., talked after the race about 
tying the race’s future in with a South Carolina 
lottery—the winning tickets to be decided by 
the Colonial Cup, much like the Irish Grand 
National. 

To me, this is an ever so shaky approach. What 
goes in Ireland is a long way from going in 
South Carolina. It’s like matching the gambling 
habits of the Catholics against the Baptists. And 
if you don’t think the Baptists are strong in 
South Carolina, visit a room in a Holiday Inn 
motel and read the card conspicuously displayed 
on the dressing table mirror. It reads: "Chaplain 
On Call. A clergyman is available anytime to 
our guests who have a spiriaial need . . . Our 
chaplain on call is- 

It just so happened that I traveled with a 
man and wife who are Catholics. They tele¬ 


phoned the chaplain to find out where the 
nearest Catholic church was. He was courteous 
and kind, but "really didn’t know." They wound 
up getting to church by following a horse van 
which carried some Irishmen (including 
Michael O’Hehir) to church. 

So much for the lottery. If Ray Woolfe gets 
that one through, he ought to follow it up by 
running for governor of South Carolina. 

But there really is no need for a lottery. 
Steeplechase owners have enough wealth to 
underwrite their own sport. Think how the 
game could be revitalized by a series of three 
$100,000 races run each fall in South Carolina, 
Virginia and Maryland. 

The jumps (low and soft in South Carolina) 
could become increasingly tougher in Virginia 
and Maryland. What a wonderful climax could 
be reached at Maryland’s Fair Hill—over a 
course developed and originally owned by Mrs. 
Scott’s late brother, William duPont, Jr. 

There was a great deal of sound thinking 
that went into America’s first offering of a 
$100,000 purse for steeplechasers. Particularly 
impressive were the split of the purse and the 
conditions for nominations. 

The split was $20,000 to second, $10,000 to 
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third, S5,000 to fourth and $2,000 to fifth. The 
balance ($63,000 plus nomination fees) went 
to the winner. 


American horses were nominated in this 
manner: $25 by March 1, 1970; or $100 by 
May 1, 1970; or $150 by August 1, 1970, or 
$250 by September 1, 1970. Any of those pay¬ 
ments made one horse eligible. The owner did 
not need to specify which of his horses until 
October 15 at which time he had to pay another 
$250. The starting fee was $500 and supple¬ 
mental nominations were acceptable through 
November 1 at a cost of $5,000. 

Foreign horses paid no entry or nomination 
fees, if invited. Invitations were extended by 
asking the Jockey Club handicappers in the 
various countries to assign weights. Those at 
the top were invited. If one declined, the honor 
fell to the next horse in the weights. 


In pictures below, Maryland-bred Tuscalee 
is shown equaling the long-standing record 
of 31 steeplechase victories set 
by Maryland-bred Elkridge in 1950 
when 12 years old. Elkridge made another 
ten starts at 13 but failed to win. 


All transportation expenses were paid for 
invited foreign horses, their grooms, trainers 
and jockeys. But "in the event an invited horse 
is the winner, his share of this expense will be 
deducted from the winning purse. If an invited 
horse shares in the remaining purse distribution, 
one-half of his travel subsidy will be deducted, 
but in no case will this deduction exceed one- 
half of that share of the purse." 


Tuscalee is shown leading (opposite page) 
after taking final fence. Below, 
the Alfred H. Smith colorbearer gets 
away to good start. He is No. 10. 
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Uninvited foreign horses were permitted to 
start with no nomination or starting fees “but 
without travel subsidy.” In the event an uninvited 
foreign horse gained any share of the purse 
"the starting fee of $500 will be deducted.” 
(There were no uninvited foreigners in the 
race.) 

As it happened, my own first personal contact 
with a foreign owner occurred in Maryland 
while leading a group of English and Irish 
people around Sagamore Farm five days before 
the South Carolina race. 

A lady in the group informed me that she 
had a starter in the Colonial Cup. She identified 
herself as Nora Wilson. Her horse was Herring 
Gull. Mrs. Wilson was accompanied by her 
aunt, Mrs. Beddington. In subsequent conver¬ 
sation, I discovered that Mrs. Wilson is a sister 
of Mrs. Fred Winter, wife of the great English 
trainer (Jay Trump: the Grand National win¬ 
ner of 1965 ) and once great steeplechase rider. 

Mrs. Wilson was quite optimistic (in her 
lady-like way) about Herring Gull’s chances 
when I talked with her that day at Sagamore 
Farm. Winner in June of the Prix des Drags 


Handicap at Auteuil (near Paris), Herring 
Gull had compiled a solid 1970 record of three 
seconds and one third while racing in England 
and Ireland in addition to France. 

I arrived in Camden before the English and 
Irish group checked in. 

When I made my way through the stable 
area (accompanying Ben Griswold, 4th, Jack 
Griswold, Tommy Smith, Marshall Jenney and 
John Lawrence) I looked at Mrs. Wilson’s 8- 
year-old chestnut gelding. 

Finding no one from Herring Gull’s camp in 
attendance, I shifted my interest to the next stall 
where 21-year-old Arthur Moore was rubbing 
*L’Escargot. Arthur’s father is the famed Irish 
trainer Dan Moore. Mrs. Moore was the sister 
of Fred Comyn who died at his Ballinderry 
Farm in Chesapeake City (Md.) earlier this 
year. 

Arthur is very Irish in his speech and good 
fun to listen to. Said the young man: ‘'Actually, 
I wouldn’t have come only the head man’s wife 
was having a baby.” 

Asked if he had had a nice flight across 
the Atlantic, Arthur replied: "Super. Landed at 
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Halifax to refuel, then straight on to Columbia. 
Twelve horses on the plane, including two 
broodmares and two yearlings.” 

Arthur slapped and pummeled *L’Escargot 
with rhythmical blows. The big chestnut pinned 
his ears, much as a man being vigorously 
massaged flinches from the attacks of his 
masseur. 

“I wonder how much good that does a 
horse?” asked Joseph Flanagan, somewhat 
rhetorically. Mr. Flanagan, is the former long¬ 
time Maryland Racing Commission steward 
who now confines his work to the stewards’ 
stand at Delaware Park and occasional hunt 
meetings. 

I asked Arthur how long his father had been 
training *L’Escargot. Replied the groom: "This 
horse joined us as a 3-year-old. He’s now 7.” 

"Are you married, Arthur?” I asked. 

"Far from it,” he replied. 

Mr. Flanagan pointed out the Bend Or spots 
in *L’Escargot’s chestnut hide. Then he asked 
if I had noted the enormous "jumping bump” 
on the Australian horse Crisp. "Biggest one I’ve 
ever seen,” said Flanagan. 

We went then to Crisp’s stall where his 
owner, Sir Chester Manifold, was holding court. 
"Remarkable thing that jumping bump,” said 
Sir Chester. (A "jumping bump” is a protuber- 
ence on top of the horse’s hindquarters. Mr. 


Sidney Watters (opposite page) saddles 
Shadow Brook, a member of his 3-horse entry. 
Owned by Stephen C. Clark, Jr., 

Shadow Brook finished second to Top Bid. 


Below, Mrs. Jarrett Wells Schmid and 
Joseph F. Flanagan are shown in paddock. 
Mrs. Schmid is joint master of Greenville 
County Hounds in South Carolina. Flanagan 
was long-time steward in Maryland. 
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Flanagan says most steeplechase trainers are 
impressed by horses who have them but that 
he, himself, is dubious as to their significance.) 

Sir Chester expressed the thought that Crisp 
may well be the world s best steeplechaser but 
had some reservation about his performance in 
the impending race because of the extremely 
difficult flight Crisp had had from California 
to South Carolina four weeks earlier. 

'Terribly, terribly hot weather,” recalled 
Sir Chester. "The plane made four stops and 
took 18 hours to get here from San Francisco. 
He sweated off 13 stone in that plane. Fortu¬ 
nately, he’s regained most of that weight since 
arriving, but I question now whether he’s com¬ 
pletely fit.” 

In Australia, Crisp was far and away the best 
steeplechaser. In fact, he was so much superior 
to his opponents that in the last handicap for 
which he was nominated (but did not com¬ 
pete) he was assigned three stones more than 
the second highweight. Since a stone is 14 
pounds, it means that Crisp would have been 
asked to concede 42 pounds to the second high 
weight. 

Sir Chester said future plans for Crisp were 


that he would go to England after leaving 
South Carolina, there to be trained by Fred 
Winter. He had literally run himself out of 
opposition in his native land. 

After leaving Sir Chester and checking in 
with Chris Wood at Ray Woolfe’s office, I 
walked a portion of the course with the Wash¬ 
ington Evening Star's Joe Kelly, Tommy Smith 
(of Jay Trump fame), the Griswold brothers, 
Marshall Jenney and John Lawrence. 

An inspection of the brush fences revealed 
that all 17 were identical in construction and 
appearance (except for width—the first fence 
is 100 feet wide). The jumps measured four 
feet, eight inches in height and were quite 
soft. "I’m glad,” said Jenney, "that they never 
take the same jump twice in this race. The 
second time around there wouldn’t be much left 
to jump.” 

Tommy Smith said he felt the jumps were 
"a nice compromise” between hurdles and true 
brush steeplechase obstacles. "They were built 
to appeal to both types of jumpers,” said 
Tommy, "but I think they’ll help the hurdle 
horses more than the brush horses.” 

Back we went to the motel where we found 
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England’s Miss Elsie Jackson entertaining the 
owner and trainer of Scotland’s Young Ash 
Leaf. 

Miss Jackson had brought the Scottish con¬ 
tingent to the Carter-Kelly rooms (we had a 
connecting door which was usually open) 
for a pre-dinner drink. 

Young Ash Leaf’s owner, Robert McDonald, 
was laughing with delight over a recent en¬ 
counter he had had with Crisp’s jockey, T. 
McGinley. 

“According to McGinley,’’ said Mr. McDon¬ 
ald, “the Australian horse has already won it. 
That jockey found a bookmaker today who 
was willing to give him 6 to 1. By the time 
the jockey got done talking, the bookmaker 
was offering 8 to 5!” 

About his own horse, Mr. McDonald was 
noncommittal. “She’s a good mare, of course. 
But she’s the only mare in the race. And we’re 
asking quite a lot of her.” (Young Ash Leaf’s 
1970 record was one third in one start. In 1969, 
she had won four of nine starts in England 
and Scotland.) 

I showed Mr. McDonald the official program 
I had picked up in Chris Wood’s office. He 


Opposite page, trainer Charley Cushman talks 
with pipe-smoking Jack Cooper. 

Cushman declared Colonial Cup had not been 
properly publicized. Chris Wood (left) 
strongly defended his publicity department. 


examined it keenly. When he came to the 
weight assigned his horse, he turned to his 
trainer, J.K.M. Oliver. “It says we’re to carry 
157. What the hell’s that.^” 

“Eleven stone three,” replied Mr. Oliver. 

Joe Kelly left the room to get the latest news¬ 
papers and returned with a hot news story in 
a Charlotte (N.C.) paper under the byline of 
Jay Gross. It was the lead story on page one. 
The article quoted Trainer Charley Cushman as 
saying that the Colonial Cup would be a 
financial flop because it had been poorly pro¬ 
moted. 

Cushman was quoted as saying that the only 
people who had been reached by prerace 
publicity were the steeplechase set. The average 
citizen of North and South Carolina wasn’t 
even aware that the race was to be run, said 
Cushman. 

The two Scotchmen looked at the newspaper 
article with mild interest, then took their leave 
so that we could dress for the dinner to be put 
on by Ray Woolfe. 

Speeches by Chris Wood, Frank Powers and 
Ray Woolfe followed the meal, then we ad¬ 
journed to attend the Calcutta selling pool to 
be held at the Springdale Club. 

Never having been to the Springdale Club, 
it took us about 45 minutes to make the ten- 
minute drive. Sitting in front with Kelly and 
me was the famed English bookmaker Douggie 
Wilson who at one point laid 3 to 1 that we 
would never find the place. 

Directions were finally obtained in this 
manner: 

In front of the race course itself a uni¬ 
formed guard sat in an automobile. I asked him 
where the Springdale Club was. “Can’t tell 
you,” he replied, “but if you’ll go back that 
dirt road you’ll find some people roasting a 
hog. They ought to know.” 
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Never having seen a hog roasted, we thought 
it some kind of a joke. But it wasn’t. There be¬ 
side a big wood bonfire was a group of Negroes 
who were having an honest to goodness hog 
roast. I got out of the car, walked through the 
darkness toward the bright-burning fire and 
was promptly met by a courteous Negro who 
gave me really good directions to the club. 

After arriving at the Springdale Club, we 
found that the Calcutta was already in progress. 
The auction was being held in a large tent ad¬ 
jacent to the clubhouse. Admission of $5 per 
head was being charged (the entrance fee in¬ 
cluded a free bar). On the auction stand were 
Humphrey S. Finney and Clive Graham. 

Mr. Finney, chairman of the Fasig-Tipton 
Company’s board of directors, and Mr. Graham, 
of the London Daily Express, alternated in 


At right, *L'EscargoFs owner, Raymond Guest. 


Below, Mrs. Don Vorhies stands between 
Humphrey S. Finney and Sir Chester Manifold. 
Behind them is Fasig-Tipton's Larry Ensor. 


Opposite page, the New Market Hounds' MFH, 
Gilmore Flautt, salutes judges after 
finishing second in amateur race 
astride Thomas N. Dowd's *High Form. 


"selling” the horses. Larry Ensor, Fasig-Tipton’s 
vice-president, acted as a bid spotter. 

The auction proceeded exactly as though 
each of the 22 horses in the Colonial Cup was 
literally being sold. Of course, the horses were 
not being sold—only their winning chances. 

Mr. Ensor explained to me in a quiet mo¬ 
ment that 10 per cent would be taken from the 
total pool for the race’s sponsoring organiza¬ 
tion. The remaining 90 per cent would be 
divided 60 per cent to the person who 
"bought” the winner, 30 per cent to the "buyer” 
of the second horse and 10 per cent to the 
"buyer” of the third-place finisher. 

When all 22 horses were sold, it was found 
that a little over $36,000 had been accumulated. 
Selling for the highest price at $3,600 was Top 
Bid. My recent acquaintance from England, Mrs. 
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Beddington, "purchased” her niece’s horse, 
Herring Gull, for $1,500. 

The Calcutta proved that the absence of pari¬ 
mutuel facilities in South Carolina could be 
circumvented—and the 10 per cent cut was a 
lot kinder than the Maryland tracks’ 15 per 
cent. But, on the other hand, only one person 
in that crowd of several hundred was able to 
hold a "ticket” on the winner—and, as things 
turned out, it required an investment of $3,600 
(for which he received the following day 
almost $20,000). 

Despairing of getting even on my $5 ad¬ 
mission charge, I collected our group after only 
one drink and went back to the motel for a 
good night’s sleep. 

Race day dawned cloudy. The radio reported 
an 80 per cent chance of rain. 


"I wonder,” said Kelly, "what odds Douggie 
Wilson is laying?” 

We arrived at the course an hour before race 
time and were disappointed to find the traffic 
quite light. All of us were rooting for a turnout 
of 30,000—even though we knew it would 
never happen. 

We ambled around the paddock and ex¬ 
amined the facilities for jockeys, press, box- 
holders and general public. 

The jockeys dressed in a tent adjacent to the 
scale pit. They were all there—the big name 
steeplechase riders from around the world. 

Behind the tent eight bookmakers had set 
up their slates. Having worked for 18 years as 
a newspaper handicapper for the Baltimore Sun, 
I know a little bit about odds. Bookmakers 
translate odds into points, the odds theoretically 
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fluctuating with the amount of money bet on 
each horse. If all horses have money bet on 
them and the bookmaker wants to make abso¬ 
lutely no profit, he posts odds which translate 
into 100 points. If he wants a 10 per cent profit, 
his points total 110. A 100 per cent profit 
would require a book of 200 points. (Odds of 
even money equal 50 points; 2 to 1 is 33 points; 
3 to 1 is 25 points; 4 to 1 20 points, etc.) 

Douggie Wilson shuddered upon examining 
the odds offered by the Camden bookies. One 
slate added up to over 400 points. 

After looking over the slates, I walked toward 
the paddock where horses were assembling for 
the first race. While passing the scale pit I 
was grabbed by Russell Jones who asked me 
almost frantically if I spoke enough French to 
help make a message clear to one of the French 
riders. 

I demurred quickly and offered as a substi¬ 
tute translator my wife, Binna. But she backed 
off, too. Happily, a lady who overheard the con¬ 
versation stepped forward and said she would 
try. Russ 1^ her off toward a cluster of 
gesticulating French horsemen. 

Favorite in the first race was the remarkable 
10-year-old Maryland-bred gelding Tuscalee. 
The bookies had him on their boards at even 
money and 4 to 5. Trained by 72-year-old 
Joseph A. Aitcheson, Sr., and ridden by young 
Joe, Tuscalee went into the race one victory 
shy of equaling Elkridge’s all-time record of 31 
wins over jumps. Kent Miller, the man who 
had owned and trained the great Maryland- 
bred Elkridge back in the 1940’s and 1950’s, 
was there in the paddock, wishing Mr. Aitche¬ 
son luck. 

The race carried a $5,000 purse and was two 
and one-eighth miles over brush. Since this 
Camden program concluded America's 1970 
jumping season, the race would necessarily be 
Tuscalee’s final appearance of the year. 

Carrying 158 pounds, Tuscalee came from 
off the pace to carry owner Alfred H. Smith, 
Sr.’s colors to a convincing triumph. 

What did young Joe say after the race about 
Tuscalee’s future: "He’ll be back next year just 
like me. We’ll both keep on going.’’ 

The second race was a mile and three- 
quarters flat race for amateur riders. My per¬ 
sonal rooting interest was Thomas N. Dowd’s 
*High Form, ridden by Gilmore Flautt III, 
master of Maryland’s New Market Hounds. 



*High Form was a contender all the way 
and wound up second, six lengths behind the 
winning ^Yamasoor. 

Inkslinger, owned by Marshall Jenny’s Derry 
Meeting Farm, took the third race, the $10,000- 
added Governor’s Hurdle Handicap. The Mary¬ 
land-bred 3-year-old was gaining his third 
stakes victory and remains undefeated (5 for 
5) over jumps. By Bronze Babu out of Laurel 
Wreath, Inkslinger was bred by the Glade 
Valley Farm in Frederick. 

Next came the feature—along with the rain. 

Twenty-two horses went to the paddock, 
Kurrewa (Number 7), being scratched. The 
foreign horses were: *L’Escargot (Ireland), 
*Ermitage (France), *Niksu (France), * Crisp 
(Australia), *Big Valley (England), * Young 
Ash Leaf (Scotland), ^French Tan (Ireland), 
* Herring Gull (Ireland) and * Sacramento 
(Switzerland). 

Top Bid was 3 to 1 favorite with most of the 
bookies. Although another contestant. Jaunty, 
had the same owner and trainer (Mrs. Ogden 
Phipps-D. Michael Smithwick), there was no 
stable coupling on the program denoting an 
entry. Each horse performed as an individual, 
unallied with stablemates (Trainer Sidney 
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Opposite page, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Griswold. 


At left, Crompton (Tommy) Smith who rode 
famed Jay Trump to victory in Grand National 
and three renewals of Maryland Hunt Cup. 


Among those walking the course were 
(from left) Paddy Nielson, George Harris, 
Russell Jones and H. Turney McKnight. 
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(excerpted from The Morning Telegraph) 

England 

Troops Come Home 
After International, Colonial 

by Clive Graham (Our London Correspondent) 

Colonial Cup Interesting, Not Elucidating 

The ensuing trip to Camden for the $100,000 Colonial Cup provided an interesting experi¬ 
ence for all of us, but not much in the way of elucidation after three quick-jumping American 
horses—Top Bid, Shadow Brook and Jaunty—had finished one, two, three in front of 
Raymond Guest’s Cheltenham Gold Cup winner L’Escargot, with the French Challenger 
Ermitage sixth, ahead of the Australian 7-year-old Crisp and the Scottish mare Young Ash 
Leaf. 

Georges Pelat, who saddled Niksu in addition to Ermitage, criticized the obstacles as be¬ 
ing ’’neither one thing nor the other”—too big and thick for hurdles, too small for fences. And 
the experienced Irish rider Pat Taaffe stated that his mount, French Tan, and the other 
Anglo-Irish jumpers ’’spent too much time in the air.” 

If another $100,000 international steeplechase is to be organized next year, some great 
improvement is called for in the arrangements. 

It was inexcusable, for instance, that Encarnado—No. 23 on the official race program 
—should carry the 24 number cloth, and surely an official French-speaking interpreter should 
have been on hand to explain points of detail to Fornaroli and Scagliola—the riders of Ermi¬ 
tage and Niksu—instead of calling on the impromptu services of Virginia Guest and Jerry 
Cooke. 

Betting Would Have Added to World Interest 

It seems in retrospect, slightly ridiculous, too, to hold this race in a betless State and 
also not have available earlier in the week a full rundown of starters and jockeys. 

English bookmakers and the public were prepared to bet on this race (which would have 
added considerably to the international interest and appeal) but had to be content with odds 
on the various countries involved. 

There would have been chaos had L’Escargot won, for Raymond Guest’s horse was in¬ 
cluded among the American contingent, whereas the official race card showed him to be 
representing Ireland. 

This sporting occasion needs to be professionalized, if it is to match the established 
prestige and success of John D. Schapiro’s brainchild. 

Colleague John Lawrence, reporting on this trip for the London Daily Telegraph and 
Horse and Hound, performed a highly creditable feat after riding fourth on Lost Lamb in the 
Carolinian $1,000 Purse, second race on the Colonial Cup program, by winning a steeplechase 
at Nottingham Monday on The Wonderloaf, a few hours after returning home and arriving 
at London Airport. 
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Watters had three starters: Shadow Brook, 
Madagascar and * Peach II) because there was 
no pari-mutuel betting. 

On the way to the starting point, a most 
unusual incident occurred: Jaunty lost his 
bridle. 

Mikey Smithwick, who was in a box directly 
in front of the press stand, thought at first that 
his horse had broken his bridle. All he could 
see through his binoculars was Jockey R. S. 
McDonald on the ground and Jaunty cavorting 
beside a lead pony with no bridle on his head. 

What Mikey later discovered had actually 
happened was that Jaunty had thrown in a 
couple of bucks on the way to the starting post 
and had tossed McDonald forward on the 
horse’s neck. McDonald’s thumbs went under 
the top of Jaunty’s bridle, causing it to slip 
off. 

There was a five to ten-minute delay before 
the excited horse could be rebridled. 

Finally, they were off to a good start for all 
except * Herring Gull. 

Top Bid, winner of three of six 1970 starts 
and $ 65 , 345 , was rated well back as * Crisp set 
the pace. With the Australian on the lead, one 
began to think that perhaps this horse with the 


England's race-riding newspaper reporter 
John Lawrence finished fourth in amateur race 
won by Dave Weld riding *Yamasoor. 

enormous jumping bump was after all the 
world’s best jumper. 

But, after two miles, * Crisp commenced to 
drop back. 

Top Bid, under Joe Aitcheson, took the lead 
at the last jump and went on to win by a 
length and a half from Stephen C. Clark, Jr.’s 
Shadow Brook. Another length and half back 
came Mrs. Phipps’ Jaunty. 

*L’Escargot was best of the others, gaining 
fourth money six lengths behind Jaunty. 

The rain still poured after the race, and I, 
for one, felt rather sorry for the foreigners who 
had gone to so much trouble to compete. 

I walked a few minutes later from the press 
stand toward the paddock and was pleased to 
see * Herring Gull’s owner and her aunt. 

What had happened to * Herring Gull, I 
asked? 

Mrs. Wilson told the sad story. 

* Herring Gull had broken through before 
the start and had to be circled back around the 
starting pole before again walking into line. 

"The starter very fairly asked my rider if 
he was all right,” said Mrs. Wilson. "When my 
jockey replied that he was, the starter sent them 
away. At precisely that moment, * Herring 
Gull lunged to the right and went past the 
starting post on the wrong side. Crowley (the 
jockey) knew he had to pass the post on the 
inside, so he circled * Herring Gull and brought 
him back to the starting point after the rest 
of the field was under way. 

"He made the horse jump a fence or two, 
just to show him that he couldn’t get away 
with that sort of thing in the future. Then he 
pulled the horse up. 

"As they say, ‘that’s racing.’ But it was such 
a long way to come without even getting a 
chance to compete.” 

Upon leaving Mrs. Wilson, I bumped into 
Austin Brown, one of the stewards. 

"A shame about * Herring Gull,” said Brown. 
"The boy should have let him go on. I wouldn’t 
have voted to disqualify him and I don’t think 
the other stewards would have, either. After all, 
you have to make allowances on minor things 
when you’ve got such a big field to deal with.” 

□ 
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PIED d’OR 

Bay Horse, 1957, by *NASRULLAH-TWO LEA, by BULL LEA 

His sire, *NASRULLAH, five times leading sire in U. S., sire of more than 
100 stakes winners including NASHUA, BOLD RULER, NEVER BEND, 
*NOOR, BALD EAGLE, etc 

His dam, TWO LEA, stakes winner of over $300,000, dam of classic winner 
and sire, TIM TAM and stakes winner and sire, ON-AND-ON. 



1971 Fee $750-Live Foal 

(Property of a Syndicate) 


STANDING AT 

WORTHINGTON FARMS 

GLYNDON, MARYLAND 21071 

Marcel Le Masson J. W. Y. Martin, Jr. 

(301) 833-4104 (301) 833-1167 











MARYLAND’S HORSE-OF-THE-YEAR IN 1969 

ENTERS SECOND SEASON AT STUD 


BAY HORSE 
1965 



By 

THE IRISHMAN 


out of 


VOWED 


by 

DEDICATE 


Property of 
Stuart S. Janney, Jr. 

A stakes winner of 11 races and $165,610, PROMISE won the Carter, 
Equipoise Mile, Cherry Hill and Jennings Handicaps, as well as the Longport 
Stakes and defeated the best of his generation in the likes of PAPA STEVE, 


JAIKYL, IRON RULER, VITRIOLIC, etc. 


$1,500 Live Foal 


BIG PETE 
DANCER’S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
PROMISE 
SOLO LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 



Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 
Frederick, Maryland 21701 



A. Leonard, D.V.M. • George I. E. Harris, Mgr. 


301 - 898-9027 
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December’s Dawn 
Finds Kathy 
In The Saddle 


Story by Anne Christmas 
Photographs by Peter Winants 
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For all the world knows about Kathy Kus- 
ner, she exists only when she is on a horse. 

Long established as one of the world s most 
accomplished women riders, her name is synon¬ 
ymous with the scarlet hunting coat and its 
American emblem that is the uniform of the 
U. S. Equestrian Team. . . . the flags of many 
nations fluttering overhead as that slight, 100- 
pound frame rides a flawlessly-trained jumper 
to a blue ribbon in the show rings of Dublin, 
Aachen, Wembley, New York, Amsterdam, the 
Pan American Games or wherever international 
jumpers compete. 

After a decade on the top rung of this glam¬ 
or-bedecked ladder, Kathy has opted for ful¬ 
fillment of a long-nurtured ambition to spend 
her time at the race track, far from the rippling 
international flags and the queens and kings 
and heads of state who handed her the enor¬ 
mous silver trophies of four continents. 

On a cold December morning at Bowie, 
where the wind blows a little harder than 
anywhere south of Anchorage, Alaska, there 
is America’s leading equestrienne—just another 
slim figure bent over a playful, pulling race 
horse with a hump in his back. 

There are, of course, some difiFerences be¬ 
tween this licensed girl jockey and her com¬ 
patriots out there in the bone-chilling dawn. 

"She’s unbelievable,” observed trainer Bill 
Christmas, watching her as she jogged his Ter¬ 
rible Tiger on the outer rail. "She’ll get on six 
or ten or two dozen horses a day, if you ask 
her. She has a world of patience; she stayed 
on Tiger an hour yesterday, just working qui¬ 
etly with him, because he’s been feeling too 
good lately. At Saratoga last summer, I was 
having a helluva time finding somebody to 
gallop him because he was so full of himself. 
When I found out Kathy was there, I put her 
on him, and he galloped around the Oklahoma 
track like a kid’s pony.” 

As always, horses and Kathy Kusner do 
dig each other. 

And, looking at this complete rapport ’twixt 


girl and horse, it is easy to understand why 
Kathy never wearies of riding. 

On a typical winter’s day, she is awakened 
long before dawn by the sound of a clock 
radio in her longtime quarters at the Elkridge- 
Harford Hunt Club near Monkton. Within 
moments, it’s into turtleneck sweater, jeans, 
paddock shoes, heavy socks, navy blue jacket, 
grab the Caliente safety helmet, and off in a 
little green Mustang. 

First stop: Goldberg’s Restaurant at nearby 
Jacksonville. It is so conveniently located that 
she sometimes eats three meals a day there— 
if, indeed, she has time for three meals. Also, 
it has superlative bacon sandwiches, on which 
she seems to subsist, and excellent coffee. 

Kathy doesn’t drink or smoke, but she does 
drink strong, black coffee. 

"Thank goodness she has one vice like the 
rest of us,” muttered a friend. "How can 
anybody survive around horses, that doesn’t 
even cuss?” 

With or without the inner fortification of 
a bacon sandwich, she’s off to Bowie, sometimes 
with Billy Christmas, who has arranged with 
her in advance to work some horses. Frequently 
she goes alone, to carry out instructions with 
his string of runners in the bleak barn area 
known as Blueberry Hill, from which the blue¬ 
berries must have departed long ago, before the 
current Ice Age set in there. 

Through the gray early morning light, Kathy 
is visible on Terrible Tiger, whistling a tune¬ 
less little whistle as she heads through the 
pines toward a gap to go on the track. 

The inevitable wind hits him. He snorts, 
goes sideways, crow-hops in the air. The small 
figure never budges. The whistle isn’t even 
interrupted. 

This horse is one of about eight for the 
morning’s work. 

Kathy is named to ride a friend’s horse, one 
of Bill’s string, tonight at Charles Town. There 
is no point in her returning home to distant 
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Monkton to rest or freshen up, thus adding 
100 or so miles to her day. 

She changes the paddock boots for a pair of 
polished brown loafers and, learning of some 
logistical problems in shipping the horse, offers 
to drive him by trailer to the West Virginia 
track. 

He is Mrs. Margaret Teller Riggs’ Boss 
Rube, a wise 6-year-old who ships well. They 
stop off briefly at the Laurel track to fetch his 
papers and Mrs. Riggs’ colors, then grab a 
sandwich ”to go” at the Pancake House in 
Laurel and head for Charles Town. 

Boss Rube and his groom are installed at the 
receiving barn shortly before 4 p. m. For once 
—a rarity in associating with horses—there is 
no need to hurry. The horse is well settled, and 
Kathy, who is riding in the seventh, doesn’t 
have to be in the jockeys’ room until 8 p. m. 

Kathy and Bill run across apprentice jockey 
Matt Collins, a tall, attractive young Pennsyl¬ 
vanian whom she has known at the hunt meets 
and around the show ring. He and a fellow 
rider Clay "Skip” Brittle are talking idly about 
the Orson Welles ’’Martian hoax” that created 
a nationwide furore when it was broadcast 
via radio in the 1930s. 

Bill Christmas says he’ll be darned if he ever 


heard about it, which sets off one of those in¬ 
sane conversations with each newcomer to the 
group . . . ”Do you remember the Orson 
Welles hoax about the Martians invading the 
United States?” 

It is surprising that the answers aren’t neces¬ 
sarily related to the age of the person replying; 
Skip and Matt, in their 20s, and Kathy, 31. have 
heard all about it but Bill, at that nebulously 
attractive age of 45, hasn’t. 

Such a conversation would make you late, if 
you were going anywhere. 

Kathy turns down an offer of dinner, saying 
she isn’t hungry, and checks into the jockeys’ 
room early. 

Blessed with the calmest of nerves (and 
without a wrinkle in that flawless, un-made-up 
complexion), Kathy isn’t about to harbor the 
butterflies that flutter in the psyches of some 
riders. She is capable of deep concentration on 
the job at hand, however, and doesn’t permit 
non-essentials to interfere. 

It is with this single-mindedness that she 
studies the races as they are run, the observant 
brown eyes missing nothing. She is not given to 
conversation at such times; she is a very private 
person, basically, but her normal style under 
workaday circumstances or socially is joking. 
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quick-witted, sometimes teasing, always con¬ 
siderate of another’s feelings although perfectly 
capable of making a point without being abras¬ 
ive. 

This is the Kathy Kusner who is only 
glimpsed, in rare flashes, as she talks to friends 
in a group, or leans against a rail to watch 
horses perform. Through the years, in her role 
as international riding celebrity, she has learned 
to retain her own individuality as that private 
person. The KK legend is centered around the 
truly remarkable riding talent, now so com¬ 
pletely concentrated on the race track. 

She has ridden in about 130 races (with 18 
wins), and her appearance no longer is news¬ 
making headlines when she walks into a pad- 
dock. But the onlookers still ripple with never- 
ceasing interest at the small-boned figure in the 
pencil-slim boots. 

Kathy is given a leg up in the paddock. The 
track is cuppy and holding, not yet dried out 
from recent rains. Boss Rube runs about eighth. 
She showers, wetting the naturally curly dark 
hair (which, by-the-by, never has been insulted 
by a beauty shop, or even seen by one). The 
crinkly waves are visible even before she puts 
on her street clothes. 


It’s back to the receiving barn to see if 
Boss Rube is cooling out okay. Bill Christmas 



is there; while the horse is walking, they go 
to the local Howard Johnson’s for a snack. 

They are joined by Matt and Skip who kid 
Kathy about the amount of lead she had to 
carry; Boss Rube was in at 120 lbs. 

"It took two valets to carry the lead,” she is 
assured. 

The horse now is ready for the trip back 
to Maryland. Kathy drives the trailer. It is 
midnight or thereabouts. Bill takes Boss Rube 
to his Deepwell Farm near Monkton for the 
night, and Kathy picks up the Mustang at 
Goldberg’s 


Kathy's day is a long one. She starts off 
galloping horses in the mornings, then rides 
races in the afternoons. She has competed 
in 130 races, winning a total of eighteen. 

In about five hours, she will be back at 
Goldberg’s for a cup of life-restoring coffee 
before she heads down the road to Bowie 
again. 

On days when she rides at Laurel, the sched¬ 
ule is less complicated. She watches films of the 
previous day’s races, with that utter concen¬ 
tration ... a student at work. 

When the big-name riders fly in from New 
York or wherever, Kathy becomes absorbed in 
their riding techniques. If she isn’t riding that 
day, she is in the paddock, watching every 
move, and later viewing the films. 

Among her particular favorites are the world- 
famed English rider, Lester Piggott, and 
Braulio Baeza. 

On Sundays, she is likely to spend some of 
the day at Sylvia Hechter’s Winter’s Run Farm, 
where there are such attractions as an Olympic- 
style course, an indoor ring, plenty of show 
prospects and a 20-year-old retired horse named 
Untouchable. 

"He’d have to be my all-time favorite,” she 
was saying the other day. "Aberali was a great 
horse and he was one of the really special ones.” 

Aberali died last year, thereby ending a bril¬ 
liant career not only in international shows, 
but also as a movie star. Many non-movie-goers 
sat through something called "The Horse in 
the Gray Flannel Suit,” just to watch the scenes 
filmed at the Washington International Horse 
Show, in which Kathy and Aberali were "stand- 
ins” for the Hollywood types, human and 
equine, who played the major roles. 

Little Champ, the only horse Kathy ever has 
owned, now is a venerable 30, living a pleas¬ 
ant life on H. Robertson Fenwick’s farm that 
is Maryland’s famous "little” Grand National 
course. 

Driving with some friends to say hello to 
Champ, Kathy observed: 

"To me, this is the most beautiful place in 
the world, this valley. Stop right here ... no, 
go another 50 feet for the best view . . . There! 
Did you ever see anything lovelier? In the 
spring, there are acres of purple flowers in 
bloom. I guess I like spring best of all the 
seasons, because of what’s ahead, but this is 
beautiful at all times of the year.” 

The magnificent scene makes everyone happy; 
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we are glad we are thus privileged, to live in 
Maryland and thus have the innate right to 
enjoy the sight of the lush valley. 

The moment ended, and we drove on to see 
Champ, who hadn’t seen his owner in many 
weeks because she had been in South Africa 
and other points. 

’’He’s showing his age,” she murmured re¬ 
gretfully, rubbing Champ affectionately. 

Champ was an important part of the book, 
’’School for Young Riders,” written some years 
ago by Jane Dillon of the Junior Equitation 
School in Vienna, Va., where Kathy received 
her first formal riding lessons. 

”He was called 'Trigger’ in the book,” Kathy 
said. "I used to ride Champ all around, without 
a saddle, and I started hacking him to the 
shows in the neighborhood. Then I saw all 
those other kids with saddles and bridles and 
everything, and I began to realize that there 
was a lot more to this riding. I met Mrs. Dillon 
at a show, and began taking Champ over to 
her farm on weekends for lessons. That was 
the beginning.” 

Champ hadn’t been through his bag of tricks 
in ages, she confessed, but perhaps he would 
remember. 


Obviously delighted to see his mistress. 
Champ obligingly counted to five on com¬ 
mand, shook hands, bowed his graying head, 
and even managed a little rear off the ground, 
much to the delight of his audience. 

"When he was a little younger, he used to 
go through his whole routine—count, stand on 
a pedestal, the whole thing—if he saw me with 
a carrot or something he wanted. I haven’t 
worked with him in so long that he’s sort of 
forgotten now, but he could sharpen up in no 
time.” 

Her signals to him weren’t possible to detect, 
for anyone in the group except Champ. 

She also had an educated dog once, some 
years ago—a bright little Schipperke whom 
she taught all sorts of tricks. But she was travel¬ 
ing so extensively that she reluctantly felt com¬ 
pelled to give him to a friend. 

"It isn’t fair to have a dog when he can’t 
be with you all the time, particularly if it 
happens to be a one-person dog,” she said 
ruefully. 

Actually, Kathy had been ’’thinking race 
track” for a long time before her career under¬ 
went this major shift. 
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After years of riding in ladies’ races at the 
point-to-points, she launched a campaign to be 
licensed by the Maryland Racing Commission 
as the first distaff jockey of this era. (Veteran 
trainer Judy Johnson had obtained a Maryland 
license and rode briefly during World War II.) 

The question of granting Kathy a license 
wound up in the Maryland courts, and she was 
finally given the history-making document in 
late October, 1968—coincidentally, while she 
was in Washington to ride with the USET 
at the Washington International Horse Show. 

She had planned to make her debut on the 
track shortly afterward, but the following week, 
she broke her leg in a bad fall at Madison 
Square Garden, and was on crutches until the 
following spring. 

With Kathy’s successful legal battle as the 
breakthrough, many other girl riders followed 
her lead and applied for jockey licenses. One 
of them was Barbara Jo Rubin, who became the 
first woman to win at a race track (Charles 
Town, in February, 1969). 

Girl riders have come and gone in the in¬ 
terim. The one who started it all is still 100 
per cent involved in the race track, and loves it 
that way. □ 


Thirty-one-year Kathy asks no favors of male 
jockeys. Below (left) she heads towards pad- 
dock after weighing out. Center picture shows 
her far back and getting doused with mud 
and slop. At right she enters women's jockey 
quarters where she will shed her wet clothes. 
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JUVENILE JOHN 

ENTERS STUD IN MARYLAND 


Juvenile John drives through the snow to a 
smashing victory in last year’s $100,000-added 
John B. Campbell Handicap at Bowie. 



Juvenile John was a runner. On the board in 
17 major stakes, he earned $193,716. Extremely 
versatile, he had a sprinter’s speed, the ability 
to go more than a mile, raced well on dirt and 
turf, carried heavy imposts and beat many of the 
best horses on the East Coast. 

He won the $100,000-added 1-1/16 mile John B. 
Campbell Handicap in 1969, defeating Barb’s 
Delight, Iron Ruler, Balustrade and others; 
won this year’s seven-furlong Bowie Handicap 
in time just 3/5 slower than the track mark, 
whipping Mister Diz and others. He came from 
behind to win the one-mile Congressional Handi¬ 
cap over Rock Talk; won the six-furlong Chal- 
ledon Stakes, and beat Barb’s Delight in the 
Southern Maryland Handicap. 

Juvenile John twice ran third in new track 
record time in the Monumental Handicap, the 


first time by a half and a head; next time by a 
neck and a nose, conceding six pounds to the 
winner, seven to the second horse. He also 
ran second to Dancer’s Image in the E. Palmer 
Heagerty Stakes, beaten just a length, and both 
carried 122. Dancer’s Image was home first in 
the Kentucky Derby a month later. 

By Assemblyman, Juvenile John is out of the 
Royal Note mare Sellman Miss. 

$1,000 LIVE FOAL 
ONE ’N ONLY FARM 

John Borkowski, Farm Manager 
RFD 1, BOX 10, IJAMSVILLE, MD. 21754 
PHONE (301) 865-5179 
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WHAT ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR, 

MR. BREEDER, 

EXCUSES OR A GOOD HORSE? 


WHY LIE 

ch., 1957, by *Alibhai—Why by Questionnaire 


Earned over $140,000 

Retired sound after making 
103 starts 

Winner of 25 races 
In the money in 72 races 
By the great sire ^Alibhai 

Winner in Ireland as well 
as the U.S.A. 

His first foals will race 
in 1971 


$300 Live Foal 

property of Mr. and Mrs. George Smith 

One 'N Only Farm 


John Borkowski, mgr. 
301-865-5179 


George Smith, owner 
Ijamsville, Md. 21754 
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There is a vacant space somewhere on the 
walls of the presidents lounge at Laurel Race 
Course, reserved for quite a long time for a 
promised painting of the 1967 winner of the 
Washington (D. C.) International. 

The reason for the long delay in carrying out 
the tradition of presenting an oil painting of 
that particular victor of the classic to the 
Laurel track is owner Paul Mellon’s superstition. 

Mellon said he preferred not to have a like¬ 
ness of the horse painted while he still was in 
training. 

Now, as it turns out, there are two vacancies 
on that wall. 

Fort Marcy, winner of the International when 
he was a mere lad of three, did it again in 


championship style in 1970, even though the 
racing writers insisted on referring to him as 
’old” at six. 

Everybody should grow old in Fort Marcy’s 
style. 

In lieu of waiting for Medicare, he clipped 
his way through IV^ miles of grass on Laurel’s 
rain-soaked turf course just rapidly enough to 
become an equine millionaire ($1,043,280) 
and by no means incidentally, also cinched the 
"Horse of the Year’’ title so convincingly that 
he also was named "handicap horse of the year’’ 
as well as "best grass horse,’’ which might have 
been predictable ’way last August when there 
wasn’t much grass visible. 

If there had been specialized awards for 
"best horse over short grass’’ and "best over 
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Two Holes On The Wall 
Mean Fort Marcy Won It Twice 

Story by Anne Christmas 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball, Peter Winants, 

Jerry FrutkofF 



long grass,” undoubtedly Fort Marcy would 
have won both. 

The foreign riders at Laurel on that wet, 
chilly Veterans’ Day said, in a variety of 
languages and dialects: 

’’Grass too long.” 

(This is an exact quote from Germany’s 
Oskar Langner, England’s champion Lester 
Piggott, Canadian-bred Ron Turcotte, and a 
couple of members of the English Race Goers’ 
Club, who mentally are out there riding any 
United Kingdom representative, even though 
they appear to be safe and insulated in Laurel’s 
Turf Club.) 

As has been mentioned by observers of 
under-achievers the world over, it rains—and 
the grass grows—equally for rich and poor. 


It did both on this dreary day in Maryland 
for Fort Marcy and nine other horses (repre¬ 
senting eight nations). 

For the record, it should be said that although 
Fort Marcy won, the conditions actually were 
not ideal for him. 

Trainer Elliott Burch said after the race: 

’’Marcy likes it soft, but not this soft. He’s at 
his best when it’s not quite firm—comparable 
to a dirt track that’s become sloppy, but not 
slow. He doesn’t like to find the ground 
cupping out from beneath him, as it was to¬ 
day.” 

Although he liked it well enough to win, he 
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did the job in 2:42 4/5, the slowest trip over 
that course since the turf course at Laurel was 
rebuilt in 1959. 

When Fort Marcy won in 1967 and beat 
’’Horse of the Year” Damascus that course was 
firm and he did it in 2:27. 

Obviously there is a lesson here, to wit: 
’’You gotta own the best horse, that day.” 

It now is turf lore, of course, that Fort Marcy 
was in the unfortunate role of favorite (be¬ 
cause, according to the record books, favorites 
seldom win the Washington [D.C.] Interna¬ 
tional), and that he never was farther back 
than fourth. 

Through the stretch, he did receive a sharp 
challenge from the French filly, *Miss Dan II, 
a rugged-looking 3-year-old with a not-so-remote 
Maryland connection, since her sire, Dan 
Cupid, is by Native Dancer. 

Women s Lib enthusiasts and others in the 
crowd of 28,764 were—shall we say ?—enchante 
by *Miss Dan’s move about three-sixteenths of 
a mile from the wire. But Fort Marcy kept on 
mowing through that wet grass and was a 
length to the good at the finish. 

*Miss Dan II, much admired by horse breed¬ 
ers in the audience, was about five lengths ahead 
of a real longshot, the Italian bred *Bacuco, 
brought to this country for the Washington 
International by a syndicate of Americans 
headed by Wayne Murty, in whose name he 
ran. One of *Bacuco’s major owners is a 
young New Yorker named Peter Cache, who 
already has owned one good runner named 
Bold wood. He was elated by *Bacuco’s per¬ 
formance, pointing out that negotiations for 
the 4-year-old in Italy took so long that he 
couldn’t be shipped to Laurel until only three 
days before the race. 

The only horse to arrive after *Bacuco, as 
a matter of fact, was Fort Marcy, who made the 
comparatively short journey from New York 
after going five furlongs in 1:00 flat at Belmont 
Park the Monday morning before the race 
which, if you’ve forgotten, took place on the 
Wednesday holiday. 

Mellon, one of America’s wealthiest men as 
well as world-famed philanthropist and art 
collector, had commented to this reporter 
nearly 10 months earlier, in the wake of his 
Arts and Letters being named Horse of the 
Year for 1969: 

’’The only trouble with owning a horse like 
Arts and Letters is, that people forget my old 
favorite. Fort Marc/.” 

By * Amerigo out of the *Princequillo mare, 
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Fort Marcy, a gelding, is *Amerigo's finest 
son. The stallion died at ten in 1965 from 
strangulated intestine. He also sired such 
as Politely, Terrible Tiger in brief career. 


Key Bridge, Fort Marcy’s name was chosen 
by his owner because it also is the name of 
a small park on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River, with a great view of Key 
Bridge, that once was one of Washington’s 
defense locations. 

At his Rokeby Farm near Upperville, Va., 
Mellon has some half-brothers and sisters of 
Fort Marcy. 

’’There’s a weanling by . . . well, you can tell 
that I’m nervous today, if I couldn’t think of 
that name right away; he’s by Bold Ruler. How 
could I forget?” 

(Although we’ve never owned the winner 
of a Washington, [D.C.] International, we 
would assume that one might forget one’s own 
name, on such a day.) 

Others of Fort Marcy’s young relatives are 
a yearling by Graustark, named Key to the 
Mint, and a 2-year-old filly by Jacinto, who 
injured her back, but probably can be used 
for breeding, Mellon said. 

It couldn’t be said that Fort Marcy always 
was one of the favorites of Rokeby’s impres¬ 
sive stable of runners. 

He showed very little as a 2-year-old, and 
both Mellon and Burch concurred on a decision 
to send him, along with several others, to a 
paddock sale at Belmont Park. 

After the entries had closed, but before the 
sale, Burch tried him in a race on the turf, 
which he won with such dispatch that owner 
and trainer made a quick re-evaluation and 
decided to keep him. 

Speaking of the gossamer touch of Fate’s 
fickle finger, consider the case of Fort Marcy’s 
jockey for the International. 

His regular rider, Panamanian-born Jorge 
Velasquez, left New York with Turcotte 
(scheduled rider for the Canadian filly Fan- 
freluche) for a Friendship Airport-bound plane 
that was supposed to depart at 11:45 a.m. 

Socked in by rain and fog, the plane took 
off hours later, while the Laurel management 
arranged an eight-minute delay in opening 
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the mutuel windows and setting in motion 
other machinery for the feature. 

Thanks to the skill of a cabbie (and ex-horse- 
player) who defied most of the laws except 
gravity in depositing them at Laurel, Velasquez 
and Turcotte skidded into the jockeys’ room 
within minutes after Burch had made the 
decision to ride Jesse Davidson, if Jorge didn’t 
show up. Davidson was in the gray-and-yellow 
silks of Rokeby briefly . . . until that door 
opened. 

Anyway, trainer Burch confessed after the 
race: 

"There were some hairy moments. Fort 
Marcy’s a tricky horse to ride, and it would 
have created some problems, putting a new 
rider on him at the last moment.” 

And people wonder why ulcers are among 
the occupational hazards of horse-training? 

John D. Schapiro’s presidential lounge, on 
the top deck of the Turf Club, was crowded 
and sweltering hot in the aftermath of the 
International. Champagne corks popped, toasts 


were drunk, and owner Mellon stood in the 
middle of it all, mopping his brow. 

"I just hope I live through this,” he said. 

His horses already had provided him with 
plenty of excitement for one year, with Fort 
Marcy enjoying his best since 1967, and a 
lovely 2-year-old colt named Mill Reef winning 
the Gimcrack Stakes in England. Traditionally, 
the owner of the winner of that one is 
expected to make a witty and quotable speech 
at the Gimcrack Dinner in London; the thought 
of it, when he was reminded that the dinner 
would take place in a few weeks, prompted 
Mellon to wipe his brow again. 

At that moment, the master of Rokeby 
had no idea what else was ahead for his horses 
in the immediate future. 

On the following Saturday, for example, 
his Run the Gantlet (by Tom Rolfe out of a 
First Landing mare named First Feather) won 
the $353,320 Garden State Stakes. 

Monetarily, the week thus was worth 
$311,392 to Rokeby, including Fort Marcy’s 
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International presentation: From left, John 
Schapiro, Mrs. Paul Mellon, Elliott Burch, 
Maj. Gen. Sir Randle Feilden and Mr. Mellon. 


$100,000 winning share of the Washington 
International and $211,392 for Run the 
Gantlet. 

In the winner’s circle at Garden State, ac¬ 
cording to observers, both Mellon and Burch 
could say only: ”What a week!” 

Two weeks later, Fort Marcy was named 
Horse of the Year in the annual poll con¬ 
ducted by the Morning Telegraph. He also was 
selected as the best grass horse and the best 
handicap horse, thus becoming the second turf 
champion to become Horse of the Year. 
(Round Table won both titles in 1958). 

If Mellon could have envisioned what the 
rest of November held in store, he might have 
felt positively chilly at Laurel, despite the 
warmth of the Turf Club. 

’’Half heat, half excitement,” Mellon mur¬ 
mured as he again patted his forehead with a 
handkerchief. 

Howard B. Keck’s California star. Fiddle 
Isle, who had beaten Fort Marcy by a neck in 
two stakes on the West Coast, obviously didn’t 
like the going at Laurel this day, and wound 
up fourth. Mrs. Mellon noted that the Kecks 


were among the first to congratulate them after 
the race. 

Trainer Charley Whittingham was philo¬ 
sophic about Fiddle Isle’s showing. 

”He’s used to those hard tracks in California; 
h^ just couldn’t get going today.” 

The much-fancied English representative, 
* Lorenzaccio, finished fifth. 

”He didn’t like the deep,” said jockey 
Lester Piggott, who was out for an unprece¬ 
dented third straight International triumph. 
’’The ground was too wet and the grass too 
long. He never could get a foothold ... I knew 
we couldn’t win as soon as he left the gate.” 

One of the rare sights seen at the celebration 
party was that of Piggott, tall, lean and re¬ 
laxed, talking for about 15 uninterrupted 
minutes with America’s perennial riding cham¬ 
pion, Bill Shoemaker, about 5-feet-1, 98 pounds, 
perfectly proportioned. Each was smoking an 
identical, enormous cigar. 

The score for winning horses in the Wash¬ 
ington International now stands at nine for the 
United States, 10 for foreign horses. President 
Schapiro already is doing his homework, plot¬ 
ting for 1971. □ 
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* Tropic King II 

A TOP SOUTH AMERICAN SPEED HORSE 



^TROPIC KING II, b. h., 1963 


Embrujo 

*Nigromante 
I Nigua 

PUSILANIME, b., 1956 
I Diadoque 

Timida 

Tercerola 

Signal Light 
Masked Light 
I Mashaq 

MASAJISTA, b., 1956 
I Arkina 11 

At Five 

Tea Party 


iCongreve 

I Encore 

(Songe 

/Nitouche 

jBlandford 

/Dulce 

(Rico 

/La Tercera 
(Pharos 
/Ensoleillee 
(Massine 
/Buzz Fuzz 

i AIan Breck 
Arethuse 
Sandwich 
Lake Leman 


Winner $84,900 William Penn Handicap — 

RICHEST RACE EVER RUN IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Stakes Winner of $201,372 in U.S., Argentina, and Venezuela. 

Won or placed in the William Penn H., Governor Nicolls S., Whitney S., 
Manchester H., Massachusetts H., Camden H., Excelsior H., Gulfstream 
Park H., Donn H., Tropical Park H. 

In only season of racing here, made 20 starts, 17 in top class stakes events, 
and was in the money 10 times! 

Defeated such as Nodouble, Fort Marcy, Spring Double, Funny Fellow, 
Quicken Tree, Chompion, Verbatim, Abe's Hope, *Rixdal, Exceedingly, 
Monitor, etc. 

By stakes winner Pusilanime, a leading sire in Argentina and son of leading 
sire *Nigromante, from an English classic producing family from which 
descends such as Jean-Pierre, Glass House, Lady Diplomat, Tona and 
Buck Run. 


FEE: $750 LIVE FOAL 

(Property of Red-N-Blue Farm & Estate of T. R. OTarrell) 

WINDY HILLS FARM 

M. H. CONOVER, Executive Director 
Route 3, Westminster, Maryland Phone: (301) 848-7908 or 5533 




















MONARCH 


B., 1964, BOLD RULER—STEPPING STONE, 
BY *PRINCEQUILLO 


Need We Say More! 

BOOK FULL 1968, 1969, 1970 

Now Booking for 1971 

Fee: $2,500 to opproved mares only 
(Property of a Syndicate) 


There are a limited number of share holders selling services in 1971. 
Please submit mare for approval as early as possible. 


Standing At 

BONITA FARM 

Inquiries to: 

J. William Boniface 
Route 2, Box 189 
Bel Air, Md. 21014 


(301) 734-6906 
734-6112 










ROCK TALK 


1964, 

by * Rasper II— 

Free Flowing, by Polynesian 



His sire, the deceased *RASPER II, was New Jersey's leading stallion for 
four years who had an Average-Earnings Index of 2.34. He was a sire of 
stakes winners whose sons are now siring stakes winners. 

His dam, FREE FLOWING, has out this year, England's unbeaten 1970 two- 
year-old SWING EASY winner of 5 races including New Stakes, July Stakes 
at Ascot and two stakes at Goodwood. Free Flowing is a half-sister to 
stakes winners MOBY DICK and CARD TRICK and out of the stakes-winning 
RYTINA. 

First Season 1970 Book Full 1971 Fee $1,000 Live Foal 

(Property of Michael Erlanger) 

BALLINDERRY FARM 


A Hard Running Race Horse, Won Short And Long. 


29 Starts 25 Times In The Money 14 Wins — $132,886 

WON: Jennings H., Constellation H., Vincentive H., City of Baltimore H., 3rd Con¬ 
gressional H., Vertex H. 

DEFEATED; Jim J. Exceedingly, Juvenile John, Crack Ruler, Light the Fuse, Misty 
Cloud, Al Sirat, Farbizon, etc. 

Vi " 


Inquiries to: 

Mrs. Fred Comyn 


Chesapeake City, Md. 
(301) 885-5483 









INCORPORATED 

President 

Thomas M. Waller, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

Virp-Prp^idpnt 

Edward M. O’Brien, Eutawville, S. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Janon Fisher, Jr., Glyndon, Md. 

Assistant Secretary 
fohn V. Hennegan 

Directors 

J. Elliott Burch, Garden City, N. Y. • Henry S. 
Clark, Glyndon, Md. • Willard C. Freeman, Cedarhurst, 
N. Y. • John M. Gaver, Garden City, N. Y. • 
Edward M. O’Brien, Eutawville, S. C., • George T. 
Poole, Elmont, N. Y. • E. Barry Ryan, Lexington, 
Ky. • Sherrill W. Ward, Miami, Fla. • Thomas M. 
Waller, Bedford Hills, N. Y. • 

Owner’s Advisory Committee 

James Cox Brady, Jr., John C. Clark, Arnold Hanger, 
Howell E. Jackson, Harry W. Lunger, Paul Mellon, 
Ogden Phipps, Donald P. Ross, Alfred G. Vanderbilt 
and John Hay Whitney. 

Post Office Address 

POST OFFICE BOX 6702-T0WS0N, MD. 21204 


Mile Tracks Form Association 

In response to recommendations made by the 
Maryland State Racing Commission in its 1969 
year-end report, Maryland’s three one-mile 
tracks have formed a new association, the 
Maryland Mile Association of Thoroughbred 
Tracks (MMATT). 

The organization will promote co-operatioft 
among the three mile tracks. 

Frank Brady, general manager of Laurel, 
has been named president, A1 Karwacki, assist¬ 
ant general manager of Bowie, is vice president; 
and Chick Lang, general manager of Pimlico, 
is secretary-treasurer. Officers will serve each 
year on a rotating basis. 

Brady announced the appointment of Fred 
Neil, former news and sports director of 
WCBM in Baltimore, and past president of 
the Baltimore Press Reporters and the Balti¬ 
more Sports Reporters Association, as execu¬ 
tive director of MMATT. 


Obituary 

Vernon Arthur 

Vernon Arthur, a 56-year-old owner-breeder 
member of the Maryland Horse Breeders Asso¬ 
ciation, died this month following a heart 
attack. Mr. Arthur started his race track career 
as a jockey, but it was as a trainer that he 
made his mark in the Thoroughbred world. 

His best horse was the top Maryland-bred 
mare Miss Spin, owned by Cleveland Skinker. 
Another he recalled with fondness was Saran 
who set four track records at Charles Town. 

Mr. Arthur was born in Arkansas and lived 
in Laurel. His wife, Virginia, has worked in 
recent years as a secretary for the local division 
of the HBPA. In addition to his widow, Mr. 
Arthur is survived by three daughters—Jacque¬ 
line, a lieutenant commander in the Navy; 
Jan, a student at the University of Maryland, 
and Shirley, who lives in Baltimore. 


G. Bernard Fenwick, Jr. 

G. Bernard Fenwick, Jr., a member of one 
of Maryland’s most prominent hunting and 
racing families, died early this month at age 56. 

Suffering for over 30 years from a back 
injury sustained in an airplane accident near 
his family’s home in Glyndon, Mr. Fenwick 
was unable during that long period to continue 
riding. 

Mr. Fenwick’s late father rode in the Mary¬ 
land Hunt Cup of 1909 . The Maryland Hunt 
Cup course itself was located on the Fenwick 
farm in 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918. 

A brother, H. Robertson Fenwick, served as 
master of the Green Spring Hounds, while 
another brother, Charles C. Fenwick, is secre¬ 
tary of the Maryland Hunt Cup Committee. 

Other survivors include Mr. Fenwick’s wife, 
mother, four sons and a sister. A third brother 
was killed in the airplane accident in which 
Mr. Fenwick sustained his back injury. 

Russell W. Hallowell 

Russell W. Hallowell, a long-time Thorough¬ 
bred owner, died last month at the age of 71 
from an apparent heart attack. Mr. Hallowell 
lived in Federalsburg, Md. He is survived by 
his widow and three children: Mrs. Paul C. 
Trice, John H. Hallowell and Richard R. Hallo¬ 
well. 
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Pimlico’s Maryland Fund Program 

30-Day meeting — Jan. 4-Feb. 6 


$ 6,000 purse.— Maiden colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. Three-year-olds. Six furlongs. 

$ 6,000 purse.— Maiden fillies foaled in Maryland. Three-year-ods. Six furlongs. 

$ 6,000 purse.— Maiden three-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Six furlongs. 

^ 7 rtnn _For 3-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland which have not won two 

^ //UUU purse.— furlongs. 

T nnn For 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland which have not won two races. Six 

^ P^'^^®”furlongs. 


$10,000 purse.- 
$12,500 purse.- 
$ 8,500 purse.- 

$10,000 purse.— 

$ 8,500 purse.- 
$ 8,500 purse.- 
$12,500 purse.- 
Substitute race.- 


For 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland which have never won three races 
"other than maiden or claiming. Six furlongs. 

-For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Six furlongs. 

For fillies and mares 4-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland which have not 
"won two races other than maiden, claiming or starter since October 26. Six 
furlongs. 

For fillies and mares 4-year-olds and up which have not won two races over 
one mile other than maiden, claiming or starter since September 15. 1 1/16 
miles. 

For 4-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland which have not won $3,325 twice 
‘other than maiden, claiming or starter in 1970-1971. Six furlongs. 

_For 4-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland which have not won $4,880 other 
‘than maiden, claiming or starter since October 26. Six furlongs. 

For 4-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland which have never won a sweep- 
‘stakes. 11/16 miles. 

.For 4-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Claiming: $25,000 to $20,000. Six 
‘furlongs. 


Pimlico Stakes 


$25 000 added —Politely Stakes. For 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. Six furlongs. January 
$25 000 added.— Stakes. For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Six furlongs. January 

$30 000 added Jennings Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. 1 1/16 miles. 

$30,000 added.— Survivor Stakes. For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. 1% miles. May 22. 

Purses are exclusive of breeder and stallion bonuses. In all Maryland Fund races a sum equivalent to 10 per cent of gross 
purse is paid to breeder of the winner and a sum equivalent to 5 per cent of gross purse is paid to owner of stallion 
which sired winner, providing stallion stood in Maryland at the time winner was conceived. 
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What's New 
in Maryland 


Frank Bonsai Leaves Sagamore 

Frank A. Bonsai announced early this month 
that his job as manager of Alfred G. Vander¬ 
bilt s Sagamore Farm has been terminated and 
that he will return to the race tracks as a full¬ 
time trainer. 

Said the 64-year-old horseman: '’Mr. Vander¬ 
bilt was very nice about it. In fact he is giving 
me some of his horses to train. They’ll just 
be the second stringers. Mike Freeman will con¬ 
tinue as his No. 1 trainer.” 

Mr. Bonsai said he will assemble a public 
stable. Included in the stable will be four 
horses owned by Marion duPont Scott, the 
sportswoman for whom Bonsai trained Mongo. 

No successor to Bonsai was named by Van¬ 
derbilt. 

Mr. Bonsai took over as manager of the 580- 
acre Baltimore county farm in September, suc¬ 
ceeding Harold H. Ferguson. Mr. Ferguson had 
been the farm’s manager for ten years. 

After leaving Sagamore, Mr. Ferguson moved 
with his wife to Ocala, Fla., where he was ap¬ 
pointed assistant general manager of the Ocala 
Stud. Joseph M. O’Farrell, a former Marylander, 
is the Ocala Stud’s general manager. 

Wise Exchange To Maryland 

John W. Jacobs announced last month his 
decision to move Wise Exchange to Stymie 
Manor Farm in 1971. The 5-year-old gray son 
of Promised Land and the * Coastal Traffic mare 
Coastal Trade will stand for a fee of $1,000 live 
foal. 

Wise Exchange who earned $173,000 during 
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the two seasons he raced, is owned by the 
Bieber-Jacobs Stable. Mr. Jacobs says present 
plans are to syndicate the 16.3 hand horse 
following completion of the 1971 season. 

Winner of the Tremont, Flamingo and 
Fountain of Youth Stakes, Wise Exchange 
placed in the Juvenile, National Stallion, 
Gotham, Everglades, Hibiscus and Bahamas. 
He was winter book favorite for the 1968 
Kentucky Derby but sustained a bowed tendon 
while preparing for that classic. 

Wise Exchange raced against Forward Pass 
five times during his career and defeated the 
Calumet ace on three of those occasions. For¬ 
ward Pass was awarded first money in the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby following disclosure of an illegal 
substance in Dancer’s Image’s urine. 

The horse’s second dam. Dynamo, is the dam 
of High Voltage ($362,000), champion filly at 
2 and 3. 

Mr. Jacobs said he intends to breed ten 
Bieber-Jacobs mares to Wise Exchange next 
year. In his only other season at stud. Wise 
Exchange stood in Florida. 

Art Market To Virginia 

Charles T. Berry, Jr., reports that his recently 
purchased stallion Art Market will stand at 
Roger M. Dodson’s Quail Run Farm in Middle- 
burg, Va., next year. Winner of $131,000, the 
12-year-old son of To Market was bred and 
raced by the Bieber-Jacobs Stable. The horse 
was sold by Bieber-Jacobs to Mr. Berry for 
$5,200 at the Maryland Fall Sales early last 
month. Art Market’s 1971 fee has been set at 
$500, live foal. 
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Juvenile John To One 'N Only 

Juvenile John, a Maryland-bred winner of 
nearly $200,000, will enter the stud in 1971 at 
Mr. and Mrs. George Smith’s One ’N Only 
Farm in Ijamsville, Md. 

Owned and bred by John A. Hersberger, 
Juvenile John is a 5-year-old son of Assembly- 
man out of Sellman Miss by Royal Note. His 
greatest racing victory was achieved in 1969 
when he won Bowie’s $100,000-added John B. 
Campbell Handicap. 

Other stakes victories included the Challedon 
Stakes, Congressional Handicap and Southern 
Maryland Handicap. The horse was trained 
throughout his career by Don Bradley. 

One ’N Only Farm, located in Frederick 
county, is a new Maryland breeding establish¬ 
ment. John Borkowski is the farm’s manager. 

Willcox Buys Brookfield Farms 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Willcox, of Chevy 
Chase, Md., announced last month their pur¬ 
chase of Harry Z. Issac’s Brookfield Farms in 
Ocala, Fla. 

Mrs. Willcox is the daughter of the late 
Breckinridge Long who was at one time the 
United States ambassador to Italy. Mr. Long, 
who maintained a small but highly successful 
Thoroughbred operation in Maryland, produced 
such good horses as Lorraine and Nasca. 

For many years Mr. and Mrs. Willcox have 
based their Maryland breeding program at 
Country Life Farm, near Bel Air. Mr. Willcox 
reports that John Pons (who operates Country 
Life in partnership with his brother Joseph) 
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has been retained as a consultant in all matters 
pertaining to Brookfield Farms. 

Mr. Pons will accomplish this role by making 
frequent trips to Ocala, he reports. 

Mr. Willcox, a graduate engineer, states that 
Brookfield farm will be considerably expanded 
with the construction of new barns, a training 
track and houses for farm help. 

Mr. Isaccs will continue to maintain his own 
horses at the farm. 

Bold Legend Is 3 For 3 

Represented by a test crop of only three 2- 
year-olds. Bold Legend became a 100 per cent 
sire of winners early this month when Miss 
Plumage won a maiden race at Liberty Bell. 
Bold Legend’s other two 2-year-olds (Bold Bess 
and Mr. Legend) became winners earlier in the 
season. 

Bold Legend is owned by David Shaer and 
the estate of Thomas R. O’Farrell. He stands at 
the Windy Hills Farm in Westminster for a 
fee of $500 live foal. 

By *Turn-to out of Legendra, Bold Legend 
sold at Saratoga as a yearling for $94,000. He 
was, however, unraced because of an injury. 
His dam, Legendra, has produced the stakes 
winners Rich Tradition ($122,000), Hasty 
Doll ($112,000), Sky Clipper ($91,000) and 
Mrs. Peterkin ($58,000). 

Don Reed Ailing 

Don Reed, veteran race track publicity man 
and former Baltimore newspaper reporter, is 
recovering from a heart attack in a Bethesda 
(Md.) hospital. 
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Ronald Houghton Builds 
Cecil County Farm 


Trainer Ronald B. Houghton has had a good 
year at the races. It’s good that he did, for the 
popular young conditioner is ploughing all of 
his profits into the farm he purchased last year 
near Rising Sun. 

Situated at the top of Cecil County, almost 
astride the Pennsylvania line, Houghton’s ven¬ 
ture comprises about 70 acres. 

As yet unnamed, the property had functioned 
as a mushroom farm until its new owner began 
converting it to Thoroughbred use. 

Ronnie, whose brother Eddie headquarters 
his operations at Buckingham Farm, on the 
banks of the Chester River, first called in a 
wrecking firm to tear down the mushroom 
houses. Next, extensive remodeling of the bank 
barn took place. The floor was dug out to 
provide additional head room beneath the mon¬ 
strous hayloft. 

The Houghton barn is deceptive; it’s hard 
to believe there are 31 stalls in the building, 
but there are. 

Ronnie’s next order of business was to turn 
his construction crew loose on fence-building. 
There is a lovely old farm house that goes 
back to the early 1700s, and a priceless row of 
trees lining one side of the lane. 

Houghton, who races both on the flat and 
over the jumps, previously had wintered in the 
Carolinas. "Down there,’’ he pointed out, "the 
stable was out of action for what seemed like 
half the year. There’s so much racing going on 
around here, however, I can run year-round. 
Heck, I’m only 10 minutes from the Kennedy 
Highway, and from there it’s a hoot and a holler 
into New York.” 

Ronnie’s farm, bordered on the south by 
Md. 273, which runs from Rising Sun to Fair 
Hill, is in a section known as Sylmar, the name 
supposedly being derived from a syllable each 
from Pennsylvania and Maryland. Q 
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Appaloosa Colt Gains 
Crown For Dr. Schipper 


A f the husband-wife team of medical doctors 
—Gerald and Martha Schipper—are successful 
in their goal, Maryland will within a few years 
achieve a reputation as the home of national 
championship Appaloosas. 

Gerald Schipper, a dermatologist, and Martha 
Schipper, a pediatrician, live on their 400-acre 
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Heritage Hills Farm near Frederick. This past 
summer they scored a first for East Coast Appa- 
loosa owners by winning the Bear Step 
Katouche trophy at the 23 rd annual Appa- 
loosa Horse Show held in Huron, South Dakota. 

Dr. Gerald Schipper reports that his 2-year- 
old Peavy’s Pistol won the championship over 
57 winners of other shows in the United States 
and Canada. 

The name for the Bear Step Katouche trophy 
is of Indian origin (as is the Appaloosa horse). 
Dr. Schipper said he is unable to give a trans¬ 
lation of the word ’’Katouche.” 

Described by John Braddy, director of a 
national Appaloosa association, as ’’one of the 
country’s biggest and most successful Appaloosa 
horse farms,” Heritage Hills is managed by Jim 
Hartle. 

About his plans for his farm, 5 5-year-old 
Dr. Schipper, a native of Holland, says: 

”We have dedicated ourselves to the breed¬ 
ing of quality registered Appaloosa horses. We 
feel our rolling hillsides can produce rugged 
youngsters who can withstand the future re¬ 
quirements of racing and performance at the 
track or on the show circuit. 

”We started about five years ago with this 
serious business of trying to breed Appaloosa 


horses, learning about the Appaloosa for the 
first time when we lived in California for one 
year where the family had moved to do post¬ 
graduate work at the University of California. 

’’When we remrned to our farm, which is 
located in the foothills of Sugar Loaf Mountain 
in Frederick county, we immediately started 
looking in our own vicinity for an Appaloosa 
horse. Like many beginners, we bought the first 
Appaloosa horse we could find in the neighbor¬ 
hood, without first thoroughly studying blood 
lines, conformation and requirement for show 
ring or performance. 

’’The original horses we bought served one 
purpose. They got our feet wet and helped us 
acquire the knowledge necessary to pursue this 
Utopian idea of one day producing the perfect 
Appaloosa horse. These original horses have 
long since gone. They have been replaced with 
horses that we believe are of superior conforma¬ 
tion and blood lines that lead back to great 
foundation stock. We are grateful to the several 
experienced Appaloosa breeders who have 
helped us during these years to acquire this 
foundation breeding stock. 

”In our Washington Metropolitan area there 
is a consistent demand for Appaloosa hunters 
by the people who live in the Maryland and 
Virginia hunt country.” O 


A. G. Vanderbilt Named 
NYRA's Board Chairman 

Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, owner of Saga¬ 
more Farm in Baltimore county, was elected 
chairman of the New York Racing Association 
last month, succeeding Jack Drey fuss who re¬ 
signed so that he might devote more of his time 
to medical research. 

Mr. Vanderbilt, 58, offers an incredibly wide 
background in racing, having been president of 

President of both Pimlico and Belmont Park 
before entering military service in World 
War II, Mr. Vanderbilt last month returned 
to race track management by accepting the 
appointment of board chairman for the NYRA. 


the Pimlico and Belmont Park race tracks, the 
Thoroughbred Racing Association, and the 
Thoroughbred Owners and Breeders Associa¬ 
tion. He is also a steward of The Jockey Club. 

Breeder of 57 stakes winners, Mr. Vanderbilt 
lists among them Native Dancer, Find, Social 
Outcast, Bed o’ Roses, Next Move, Looser 
Weeper, Conniver, Knockdown, First Glance, 
Good Move, Sometime Thing and Miss Disco, 
the dam of Bold Ruler. 

During Mr. Vanderbilt’s presidency of Pim¬ 
lico in the 1930’s and early 1940’s he intro¬ 
duced the sale of liquor—a daring and not 
unanimously accepted policy at that time. It 
was also he who ordered the leveling of the 
centerfield hill which obstructed view of the 
backstretch at Pimlico. 

Mr. Vanderbilt made his entry into racing at 
the age of 21 when his mother gave him 
Sagamore Farm. His first notable horse purchase 
was the great weight carrier and handicapper 
Discovery which Mr. Vanderbilt bought as a 
2 -year-old. 
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ON THE BOARD IN 20 OF HIS 27 LIFE-TIME STARTS 

SIR BEAU 


ARAAAGEDDON-HILL GAME 



Sir Beau was on the board in 20 of his 27 life-time starts. He won Laurel's New 
Year's Handicap (defeating Dancer's Image and Wood-Pro) and a division of the 
Marlboro Nursery. He was second in the Pimlico Stakes (to Clever Foot), Governor's 
Gold Cup (to Dancer's Image) and third in the Bay Shore (to Verbatim, Wellpoised), 
Woodlawn Stakes (to Hand to Hand, Go Marching while carrying top weight), Kent 
Stakes (to Draft Card, Ringmaster). 

$750 Live Foal (Property of Tri-Colour Stable) 


STANDING AT 



EDWARDS FERRY ROAD 
POOLESVILLE, MARYLAND 20837 


Contact Bruce Tierney - Mgr. 

Operated by the Noonans (301) 948-3554 

(301) 948-3554 (301) 349-2166 
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KAUAI KING 

Dk.B. 1963, Native Dancer—Sweep In, by ^Blenheim 11 


CLASSIC WINNER OF THE KENTUCKY DERBY, 

THE PREAKNESS AND 7 OTHER RACES WITH 
TOTAL EARNINGS OF OVER $381,000 

HIS FIRST CROP ARE TWO-YEAR-OLDS OF 1970 

PROPERTY OF A SYNDICATE PRIVATE CONTRACT 

Inquiries to: Michael J. Ford, Sagamore Farm, Glyndon, Maryland 21071 




3c 


ug-umore .jTcirm 

(301) 833-3737 

GLYDON, MARYLAND 21071 
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HERITAGE HILLS 


R.R. 2, FREDERICK, MARYLAND 21701 

National Champion Two Year Old Of The U.S.A. For 1970. 


(First Horse On The East Coast To Win The ^^Bear Step Katouche*^) 



PEAVrS PISTOL T-95,566 


(foaled April 4, 1968) 

On June 27, 1970, at the 23rd NATIONAL APPALOOSA HORSE SHOW, 
Huron, South Dakota, PISTOL was declared the WINNER in a class of 57 
selected Champion Two-Year-Olds from all over the U.S.A. and CANADA. 
PISTOL was the first horse on the EAST COAST ever to be awarded the coveted 
* BEAR STEP KATOUCHE.’^ 

PISTOL already stands 15 hands and is an eye-catcher in the show-ring. The 
major accomplishments of this promising TWO-YEAR-OLD so far are: 

1970: NATIONAL CHAMPION TWO-YEAR-OLD of the NATION. 

HIGH POINT JUNIOR CHAMPION OF THE CENTRAL ATLANTIC CLUB. 
HIGH POINT JUNIOR CHAMPION OF THE MARYLAND APPALOOSA 
HORSE CLUB. During this year he was shown in nine Stakes at 14 major 
shows and received 3 Grand Championships, 2 Reserve Grand Championships, 
10 First and 4 Seconds and never placed lower than second ! 

1969: High Point Junior Champion of the Central Atlantic Appaloosa Horse Club. 
1968: Kansas Futurity Champion and Halter Champion of the State of Kansas. 
Who will equal this record for a Two-Year-Old? 

Visit our modern Breeding Ranch and look at our sons and daughters of 
FLYING STAR, TOY BOY, APACHE LAGRIMAS (some of which we will sell). 

OWNER: G. J. Schipper, M.D. MANAGER: Jim Hartle 

Phone 301-874-2421 Phone 301-874-2841 

Heritage Hills is located two miles from Interstate Route 70~S on Dixon Road, 
seven miles south of Frederick, 
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Now Syndicating For 1971 

DANCING BREEZE 


b. h. 1967 


By NORTHERN DANCER (Sire of NIJINSKY) 
Out of FRENCH WIND (Family of NIJINSKY) 
Bred by E. P. TAYLOR (Breeder of NIJINSKY) 


• NORTHERN DANCER, his sire, was recently syndicated for $2,400,000 ($75,000 
per share) 

• NIJINSKY, 1st winner of the English Triple Crown in 35 years, was syndicated for 
$5,440,000, or $170,000 per share. 

• Winning 1st foal of a stokes-winning, stakes-producing daughter of a stakes-pro- 
ducing half-sister to the dam of Nijinsky. 

• Half-Brother to Notre Joie, stokes-placed 2-year-old of 1970. 

-SHARES AVAILABLE- 

INQUIRIES TO: 


HAROLD HERMAN 
9100 Persimmon Tree Rd. 
Potomac, Md. 20854 
(301) 299-6031 


JERALD P. BECKER 
P.O. Box 223 
College Park, Md. 20740 
(301) 262-7479 


1971 FEE —$500 


STANDING AT 

OAK FA 

Poolesville, Md. 20837 
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Beat Damascus in a stirring stretch drive in 1967, the year Damascus was voted 
Horse of the Year, unanimously. The time for the 1 1 16 miles was just 2/5 off the 
track record. In addition to this victory. Exceedingly won five other stakes and placed 
in six at various distances. He successfully competed from two till five and totaled 
nearly $200,000 in purse money, and then retired sound. A top competitor with an 
even better pedigree ! 

Exceedingly is by Third Brother, a *Princequillo stallion which lived to sire 
only four crops, but from these few foals came 1965 Horse of the Year Roman 
Brother! Third Brother had to be a successful sire. He was a half-brother to First 
Landing and a full brother to the great sire Hill Prince. Exceedingly is richly 
endowed with the blood of champions on both sides. He is the first foal out of the 
winning mare Exceed, by tremendous broodmare sire Better Self. Pedigree and 
performance—Exceedingly—a stallion with a debt to the future. 

Exceedingly was bred to a select band of mares in 1970 
and got 17 out of 21 mares in foal. 



$750 Live Foal 

(Property of Mrs. Helen Jennings) 

BONITA FARM 

Bel Air, Maryland 


Inquiries to: 

J. W. Boniface Telephone 

Route 2, Box 129 (301) 734-6906 

Bel Air, Maryland 21014 































JOURNALIST 


CH.H., 1961 



A TOP SON OF THE GREAT NASHUA FROM 
AN EXCELLENT FEMALE FAMILY. 


SEVEN OF HIS EIGHT 3-YR.-OLD FOALS HAVE WON. 

HE HAS ALSO SIRED FOUR WINNERS IN HIS CURRENT 
SMALL CROP OF 2-YR.-OLDS. 

Breed To Journalist For Winners 

BOOKING NOW PROPERTY OF RED OAK FARMS 

FOR 1971 1971 FEE, $750, LIVE FOAL 


INQUIRIES TO: 

Harold Herman 
9100 Persimmon Tree Road 
Potomac, Maryland 20854 
Phone (301) 299-6031 


STANDING AT 

OAK 




Poolesville, Md. 20837 





YOUR BEST BET 
TO REACH THE 
WINNER’S CIRCLE- 

GR. H, 1961, NATIVE DANCER-SEA FAN-PEACE CHANCE 

DELTONA 


Unraced son of the great Native Dancer, Deltona has sired the good winner Deltona's 
Queen. Dam won 7 races and produced the major SW Alias (25 wins). 

$500 Live Foal Property of Morbro Form 

CH. H., 1954, PRINCE CHEVALIER-SUN PR INC ESS-SOLAR 10 

'FLANEUR II 

One of the best-bred horses in the world. Half-brother to *Royal Charger. Has sired 
12 stakes horses including the 1970 SP Gogethemoney. 

$1,000 Live Foal Property of a Syndicate 

B. H, 1961, NEEDLES-FIREBIRD-SUN AGAIN 

ISHKOODAH 

Ranked in 8th weight grouping on Experimental at 2—level with Quadrangle, and 
over Hill Rise, National, The Scoundrel. First crop raced in 1970—from 7 starters, 

4 won or placed. 

$350 Live Foal Property of Thomas E. Wood & Estate of T. R. O'Farrell 

DK. BR., 1958, QUICK REWARD-IRISH REBEL-ALAKING 

ITSA GREAT DAY 

One of fastest SW 2-year-olds of his generation—setting NTR at Delaware Park for 

5 and SVi F., and at Pimlico for 5 F. Sired 27 starters and 22 have won. 

$500 Live Foal Property of W. Logan Grier 

DK. B. or BR., 1960, POLLY’S JET-SPRING OFFENSIVE-LEGEND OF FRANCE 

'TURBD JET II 

SW in England, Ireland and U. S. Captured 8 stakes, including Man o' War, in U.S., 
earning $242,448. Won from 5 F. to 1-5/8 miles. Half-brother to SW Gallup Poll. 
Private Contract Property of Barclay Stable 

WINDY HILLS FARM 

M. H. CONOVER, Executive Director 
Route 3, Westminster, Maryland Phone: (301) 848-7908 or 5533 

















THE RECORD SETTER 


UNCLE PERCY 

BAY, 1958 

*DJEDDAH-TAP DAY, by BULL LEA 


Property of Catherine Warner $750 Live Foal 



STANDS IN VIRGINIA IN 1971 

A half-brother to three stokes winners, including classic winner QUADRANGLE, 
UNCLE PERCY was a stakes winner in England and the U. S. of over $130,000. 
He set New Course Records at Pimlico, Monmouth and Arlington Park and won 
the Clang Handicap twice, Oceanport H., Meadowland H. as well as placing 
in 5 other stakes. His first foals are two-year-olds this year and already he has 
sired the stakes-placed DUNSHAUGHLIN. 


Standing At 

MILLDALE FARMS 

(Willard Barthlow, Stallion Manager) 

WHITE POST, VIRGINIA 22663 
Tel. (703) 837-1704 (Barn) or (703) 687-6020 (office) 




*AUTEUIL WIND DRIVEN 

ALSO STANDING: b., '61, Alpiniste—Frangipane Ch., ’64, Nashua—*Sky Blue II 
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Unraced Until November, 
To The Man Wins Senatorial 

Photographs by Jerry Frutkoff 


ith the season’s best Maryland-bred 
2-year-old on the sidelines, three juvenile stakes 
offered at Laurel for Maryland-breds were cap¬ 
tured by— 

To The Man ($20,000 Senatorial Stakes, 
Dec. 5. 1 1/16 miles), dk. b. or br. colt, 
owned by the Ford Stable, trained by J. O. 
Mahoney, bred by Michael J. Ford. By 
Counsel out of *Browband II by * Royal 
Charger. 

Jovial Story ($20,000 Maryland Futurity, 
Nov. 26, 7 furlongs), ro. g., owned and 
bred by Victor Mosca. Trained by John 
Tammaro. By Jovial Jove out of Easy Story 
by Mighty Story. 

Swinging Lizzie ($20,000 Cameo Stakes, 
Nov. 16, 6 furlongs), ch. f., owned by John 
A. Bell 3d, trained by W. C. Freeman, bred 
by Jonabell Farm. By The Axe II out of 
Sulenan by Tompion. 

The gray colt who could have competed in 
both the Maryland Futurity and Senatorial 
Stakes had he been in training was Leematt, 
owned and bred by Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver 
Goldsmith at their Longwood Farm. Winner at 
Atlantic City of the $30,000 World’s Play¬ 
ground, Leematt remains the divisional leader. 
Tammaro, trainer of the son of Turn to Reason, 
said he expects to pick Leematt up in February 
and, if possible, will point him for the Preak- 
ness for which he was the $150,000 race’s first 
nominee. 

With Leematt sidelined (as the result of an 
injury sustained in November in Canada), To 
The Man looks like the best of the 2-year-olds 
still in training. His victory in the Senatorial 
was his third in four starts, his lone defeat 
coming in his debut on November 4. 

Mr. Ford reports that he purchased To The 
Man’s dam, *Browbend II, from a sale at 
Newmarket, England, in the fall of 1967 while 
she was carrying To The Man in utero. 


Ford brought *Browband II to Dr. Raymond 
Murphy’s Bowling Brook Farm where she 
foaled To The Man. Barren in 1969, the mare 
has a weanling foal by Umbrella Fella. She is 
currently empty and will be bred next spring 
to Kauai King. 

Prior to the Senatorial, To The Man had won 
a maiden race and an allowance race. He won 
his first stakes start by a length and three- 
quarters from J. M. Davis’s Royal J. D. 

Unplaced in the Senatorial was Jovial Story, 
the winner a week and a half earlier of the 
Maryland Futurity. 

The Maryland Futurity is restricted to Mary¬ 
land-breds who were sired by stallions standing 
in Maryland. Because of this restriction. To The 
Man was not eligible for the seven-furlong race. 

Jovial Story had made his debut at Delaware 
Park in July, winning from $7,500 claiming 
class maidens. Later he was third in Shenan¬ 
doah’s Tri-State Futurity and fourth in the 
Marlboro Nursery. 

A winner of three races (allowance events 
at Laurel and Marlboro in addition to his Dela¬ 
ware Park score) prior to the Maryland Fu¬ 
turity, Jovial Story went off 3-2 favorite and 
won by a neck from Backsliding (who had been 
claimed early in the year from his breeders, 
Mr. and Mrs. William G. Christmas, for 
$ 9 , 000 ). 

Swinging Lizzie, winner of the Cameo, was 
ineligible for the Maryland Futurity but did 
compete in the Senatorial, running third to 
To The Man. 

Foaled at Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s Sagamore 
Farm, Swinging Lizzie is by a Kentucky-based 
stallion. Prior to the Cameo (which was re¬ 
stricted to Maryland-bred 2-year-old fillies). 
Swinging Lizzie captured Rockingham Park’s 
Concord Stakes. She was also fourth in Liberty 
Bell’s Villager Stakes and was unplaced in Bel¬ 
mont Park’s Matron and Aqueduct’s Astoria 
Stakes. IZI 
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To The Man, owned and bred 
by Michael J. Ford is late-season 
development. His Senatorial score 
was third victory in four starts. 



Jovial Story, owned and bred 
by Victor Mosca, captured 
the Maryland Futurity at Laurel 
for his first stakes score. 



Swinging Lizzie won Cameo Stakes 
for Maryland-bred fillies. 

She is owned by John A. Bell 
and was bred by Jonabell Farm. 
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Taking lead at last jump in Camden's $10,000 
Governor's Hurdle Handicap, Inkslinger (2nd 
from left) gains his sixth straight victory. 
Undefeated in hurdle races, Inkslinger is son 
of Bronze Babu and was sold in 1968 Eastern 
Fall Sale by Glade Valley Farm for $5,500 
to Marshall W. Jenney's Derry Meeting Farm. 


Bottom of page, Swinging Lizzie scores four- 
length win over Conjugate in Laurel's Cameo 
Stakes. Winner is owned by John A. Bell 3d. 


Top picture on opposite page. To The Man is 
shown defeating Royal J. D. in Senatorial at 
Laurel. Owned and bred by Mike Ford, colt 
is by English stallion out of imported mare. 


Lower right, Victor Mosca's Jovial Story gets 
narrow win over Backsliding in the Maryland 
Futurity at Laurel. Race was restricted to 
Maryland-breds sired by Maryland stallions. 





* ■ ■ 
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THE BIG BOSS 

Ch., 1965, Bold Ruler—*Anadem II, by *My Babu 


A Full Brother To 

TYRANT 

($153,748, Salvator Mile H., Carter H., 
Delaware Valley H., 2nd Atlantic City H., 
Withers S., Tyro S., Roseben H., 3rd 
Manchester H., Rumson H., to 4, 1970.) 

L’AIGLON 

($44,125, Keene H., General John W. A. 
Green Memorial H., to 3, 1970.) 


By BOLD RULER (America’s Leading Sire—1963, 1964, 1965, 
1966, 1967, 1968, 1969.) 

Out of *ANADEM II (Stakes winner and dam of 4 stakes winners: 

TYRANT, L’AIGLON, CROWNED KING, DION.) 


Book Full 1969, 1970 


First crop are foals of 1970 

THE 


Now Booking for 1971 

$750 Live Foal 


Property of a Syndicate 

CURRAGH 


Michael D. Flynn 
Manager 
(301) 885-5324 


Desmond R. Flynn 
Owner 

Chesapeake City, Md. 








FERN DANCER 

ch., 1966, by Native Dancer—Rose Fern by Fairy Manhurst 


FERN DANCER is by that champion sire of sires Native Dancer from whom the 
highly successful young sires Raise a Native (Majestic Prince), Dan Cupid (^Sea- 
Bird), Native Charger (High Echelon) descend. His dam, stakes-placed Rose Fern, 
produced the good stakes winners Rose Trellis ($163,405) and Rose Net ($100,407). 

FERN DANCER had a full book his first season at stud (1970) getting 21 out of 
26 mares in foal (80%). Included in his book of mares was BERLO (champion 3- 
year-old filly, 1960). 

(Property of John E. duPont) 1971 Fee $500 Live Foal 


Standing at 

WORTHINGTON FARMS 


Marcel LeMasson, Farm Manager 
Glyndon, Md. 21071 
(301) 833-4104 


Inquiries to: 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Y. Martin, Jr. 

Glyndon, Md. 21071 
(301) 833-1167 
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PANACEAN’S .o. 

WlAtei- jbtz, li as Leen 
ike kest ^f^aruiantl-kretl 
ofk Is dii/L 


LViSoni 


/ 


2- year-old champion 1968 

3- year-old champion 1969 
turf course champion 1970 


Only 5 other living Maryland stallions have sired 
a winner equal in earnings to Mister Diz ($175,000). 
The other 5 include Nearctic, Northern Dancer and 
Royal Orbit—all of whom command considerably 
higher stud fees. 

Panacean's offspring come to hand quickly. Over 
100 of his sons and daughters have won collectively 
over 600 races. 


PANACEAN 

dk.b., 1953 

Roman—Pandora by Unbreakable 
Pandora is also the dam of stakes-winners Macedonia 
($159,000) and Gold Box ($50,575). 


Standing at 


Wifedtone 


arm 


Williamsport, Md. 21795 

property of C. William Hetzer (301) 733-7300 (office) • (301) 223-7511 (home) 
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Lebanon Proves 
Friendly Nation 


By Snowden Carter 


Trip, Part XIV 


August 28, 1969 

ar politically naive American Horsemen’s 
Tour Group arrived in Beirut, Lebanon, with 
the feeling that we had been lucky to get out 
of Jordan still in one piece. Like always, we 
didn’t know what to expect when our plane 
touched down in Beirut. 

Would we again find ourselves in the middle 
of a city close to civil war? 

Would we again learn in the mornings that 
Israeli planes had bombed during the night? 

Whatever apprehensions we may have had 
about Lebanon were quickly dispelled by our 
local guide, a man who identified himself only 
as "Phillip—which means Friend of the Horse.” 

On the bus ride from the airport to the 
Phoenicia Intercontinental Hotel our new guide 
brought Lebanese politics into perspective for 
us. 

"Like Switzerland, we try to stay neutral,” 
he said. "And like Paris, we try to show you 



a good time. We are interested here in making 
money. Tourism is important to our economy.” 

Phillip gave us further insight into the Leb¬ 
anese businessman’s philosophy by telling us 
a joke about an American space ship manufac¬ 
turing company which was in poor financial 
condition. The company, after cutting many 
corners to save money, succeeded in producing 
its first space ship. But so many safety devices 
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had been eliminated to cut costs that the manu¬ 
facturer could find no astronaut in America 
either brave or stupid enough to fly the ship. 

So the manufacturer hired a firm which spe¬ 
cialized in locating venturesome people for 
hazardous jobs. 

Although the company oflFered qualified astro¬ 
nauts as much as 3 million dollars, it could not 
find an applicant capable of passing the very 
rigid tests. 

"Finally,” said Phillip, "the company repre¬ 
sentative came to Beirut. And in no time at 
all we had the deal finalized. The trick, of 
course, was in how the 3 million dollars was 
divided. We solved the problem by keeping 
one million dollars for ourselves, giving one 
million to the man who graded the tests, and 
paying one million to an Italian to fly the 
thing.” 

After that story, we knew we were back with 
people we could understand. 

Lebanon is an ever so small country, measur¬ 
ing 156 miles in length, 31 miles in width. It 
is bounded by Israel, Syria and the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. Our hotel faced the Mediterranean. 
It was a lavishly appointed hotel with air- 
conditioning that worked in each of its 600 
rooms. 

The elegance of the Phoenicia Interconti¬ 
nental is actually more impressive now than it 
was when we entered that lobby 16 months ago. 
We were too bone weary on that August day 
of 1969 to give much of a look at anything 
except our beds. 

My notes for that day read: "We let our 
walking wounded get on the elevators first. Mrs. 
Clark, Jamie Adger and Karen Chamblin looked 
quite ill. Only Elsie Jackson and Tony Cham¬ 
blin expressed enthusiasm. Although Binna 
and I slept most of the afternoon, we managed 
by day’s end to have spent $39.80 by buying 
three stamps, cocktails, dinner and wine. Din¬ 
ner was topped off with Irish coffee, cost of 
$2.50.” 

I remember that dinner all too well. I was in 
one of my most boorish moods. I like to think 
that it was not a typical performance. The main 
trouble, as I recall it now, was that our table 
was too large and my three companions (Binna, 
Tony and Karen) sat too far away from me 
while talking in too low a voice. It is, of 
course, not their fault that I am significantly 
deaf in my right ear and totally deaf in my 
left. But to me on that night everything was 
out of kilter. 

Fortunately, my mood changed while I 
slept. We were up at 7 the following morning 



and were soon down to the lobby where four 
automobiles awaited our 17-member group (di¬ 
minished, of course, by a few ailing ones who 
wished to stay in the hotel). 

Binna and I looked forward to this trip to 
Baalbeck with something less than wild en¬ 
thusiasm. When we set out through crowded 
Beirut by driving along the road which bor¬ 
dered the Mediterranean, our attitude was: 
"We gotta do it but we’ll be glad when it’s 
over.” 

But as our car climbed the mountain road, 
we found our mood changing. We were, quite 
literally, seeing the land of milk and honey. On 
our left were the mountain summits. On our 
right lay the loveliest, lushest valleys imaginable 
to man. 

Our guide, Phillip, stopped at one point to 
show us one of the famed cedar trees. Phillip 
told us that the government was in the process 
of reforesting its denuded mountain sides— 
but, said he, the results are not yet impressive 
because of the trees’ small annual growth. 

Originally, most of Lebanon was covered 
with forest. But during its thousands of years 
of human habitation, builders—particularly the 
boat-building, exporting Phoenicians — have 
stripped the country of its once most valuable 
natural resource. 

There is, however, hope now for the Cedar 
of Lebanon—providing the world lasts long 
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During the festive luncheon (above) provided 
by Lebanese horse breeders^ the author 
smoked five cigars. Meal was served 
in seven courses with many exotic dishes. 

Horsemen's tour group inspected ruins 
at Byblos (upper right) and Baalbeck (right). 




enough, and the new, stripling trees are not 
leveled by bombs and rockets. 

Soon we were back in our cars, heading even 
higher into the mountains. My ears popped at 
one point. When I commented on the altitude 
Phillip replied by saying that Lebanon is one 
of the few places in the world where by a half- 
hour’s automobile drive a man may either ski 
in the mountains or swim in the Mediterranean 
six months out of the year. 

On we drove towards Baalbeck. 

Below us to our right were an endless array 
of olive groves. And on the many terraces 
of the mountains were vineyards, apple or¬ 


chards, apricot orchards and prune orchards. 

There was bright green in every direaion. 

The sun shone brilliantly. 

Realization that this was the land of the Old 
Testament made the day even more radiant. 
Adam and Eve were supposed to have lived 
here. Noah sailed his ark in this valley, and it 
was here, too, that Caine killed Abel. 

Finally, we came to Baalbeck—the world’s 
oldest continuously inhabited city. Unfortun¬ 
ately (our guide told us) there are no re¬ 
mains in the city older than 333 B. C. 

That, said HORSEMEN'S JOURNAL editor 
Tony Chamblin, was old enough for him. 
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lA6y in hA6es 

Awarded Ribbon in 

MARYLAND BREEDERS SHOW MAY 10, 1970 

c,o to tlie 6evil n 

And you, too, may have a Heavenly Foal 
$500 Live Foal 

WINDY HILLS FARM 


Route 3, Westminster, Maryland 21157 
Inquiries to: M. H. Conover, Executive Secretary 
Telephone (301) 876-2333. 848-5533 or 848-7908 


REMINDER! 

Register your 1969 foals as 
Maryland-breds no later than 
January 15, 1971, at the $15 
fee. After that date the regis¬ 
tration fee for 2-year-olds will 
be $50 per horse. 


’’After all,” he added, ’’When you’ve seen one 
ruin, you’ve seen them all.” 

I am not certain that too many people agree 
with Tony in this view. But for those who do, 
I recommend that they visit Baalbeck and for¬ 
get the others. It is fantastic and, in my opinion, 
more overwhelming than the ruins of Rome. 

Pompey conquered the city for Rome in 
63 B.C and 28 years later Marcus Antonius 
gave it to Cleopatra. The Romans regained 
control in 20 years, Augustus settling two 
legions in the city. 

It was then that the buildings seen today 
were gotten underway. The city’s two huge 
temples were built by imperial initiative with 
imperial funds. Two centuries were required to 
complete the courtyards which surround the 
temple of Jupiter. 

The ruins were not recalled to European at¬ 
tention until Robert Wood compiled a survey 
of the temples in 1757. One hundred and forty 
years later (1898 to 1905) a German expedf- 
tion commenced to excavate them. 

The ruins are today magnificent, awe-inspir¬ 
ing and beyond adequate description. 

Alda Clark was with us on this trip to Baal¬ 
beck. Despite her age (76) and her failing 
health, she climbed the ancient stone stairs, 
wandered through the underground passages 
and broiled with the rest of us in the incred¬ 
ibly hot sun. 

At one point on one of our climbs I put my 
hand to my head and was surprised to find that 
my hair was so hot that I could not keep my 
hand on it. 

Welcome, indeed, was the sight of a re¬ 
freshment stand among those old ruins. I had 
never seen a bottle of Royal Crown Cola which 
looked more appealing. 

As he sipped his Royal Crown, Dr. George 
Saunders said: ”If Hugo (Tour Leader Hugo 
Larsen) doesn’t watch out, he’ll make American 
ruins out of all of us.” 

After an hour among Baalbeck’s ruins, we 
were herded back to our automobiles. It was 
still only late morning. Two more stops were 
scheduled on the way back to Beirut. 

Our first was the Hosh Sneid Stud, owned by 
Le Marquis Moussa de Freige. Located in the 
Bekka Valley, the farm (which has been in Le 
Marquis’ family since 1864) is 2,500 acres in 
size. 

When we arrived at Hosh Sneid Stud, we 
found Le Marquis awaiting us on the lawn be¬ 
hind his home. Following introductions, he 
seated us in a circle of chairs and informed us 
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that his French was excellent but his English 
quite poor. Understandably, there was a lag 
in the lawn party’s repartee. 

Le Marquis had none of his family with him 
(he occupies the vast farm only on weekends 
and "for picnics") but his stable help was 
much in evidence. 

Asking permission to use the bathroom, I 
entered the large, marble-floored house. It re¬ 
minded me of a mausoleum: Dark, compara¬ 
tively cool, and expensively furnished. 

Le Marquis showed us his stallions—Fahd 
El Choi, Ibn Machaal and Bourkane. We busied 
ourselves taking pictures of the horses and 
then prepared to leave. 

Dr. Saunders drew me aside, asking that I 
request of Tour Leader Larsen that he take the 
group straight back to our Phoenica Intercon¬ 
tinental Hotel. 

"I’m not the oldest person in the tour." said 
Dr. Saunders, "and I tell you I’m pretty beat. 
Some of these people won’t be able to take 
much more. Everybody’s exhausted." 

I relayed the request to Hugo, not realizing 
what I was asking. 

He politely turned me down, stating that we 
would have to eat lunch somewhere, so we 


might just as well fulfill our invitation to 
lunch with the Arabian horse breeders. 

No one in our group had any idea of what 
we were walking into. A luncheon sounds by 
itself to be brief, devoid of fanfare and quite 
simple. 

What we encountered at the Zahle Casino 
Arabi was something entirely diflFerent. 

The Casino Arabi is located high on the 
side of a mountain. A cool, wide, mountain 
stream runs through the middle of the build¬ 
ings and lawns. 

Although my suit coat was in our automo- 

Thoroughbred Pedigrees 

Serving the East Coast & Maryland 
Standard - Catalog Style - Custom 
Phone or write for reasonable rates 

- Black Type Pedigree Service - 

(301) 262-7479 - Box 223, College Park, Md. 20740 


mmmm 

GENE MILLER PHONE 

(301) 833-7172 
CALL AFTER 6:00 P.M. 
GLYNDON, MARYLAND 21071 


BALLINADEE FARMS 

EDWARDS FERRY ROAD 
POOLESVILLE, MD. 20837 



315 acres of trimly fenced bluegrass pastures and fertile 
fields. This well equipped Thoroughbred farm has facilities 
for breeding, boarding and training, including 16 broodmare 
stalls and 14 yearling stalls. Ballinadee Farms, a successful 
racing enterprise, cordially Invites you to inspect its facilities. 

Standing of stud for the 1971 season 
Operated by the Noonans SIR BEAU Manager and Trainer 

301-948-3554 Armageddon-Hill Game Bruce Tierney 

(property of 
Tri-Colour Stable) 
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FASIGTIPTOIM 

INSURANCE 

I FLORIDA 

I P.O. BOX 1206 
DELRAY BEACH, FLA. 
PHONE: 305 276-4062 
NITE: 305 276-6735 
SEFTON TRANTER 

70 YEARS OF THOROUGHBRED INSURANCE KNOW-HOW 


ONE 'N ONLY FARM 

Excellent focilifies, . 
for the core of your 
Thoroughbreds 

^Boarding 
^Yearlings Broken 
*lndoor Galloping Barn 
*Van Service 
*Post and Rail Fencing 
"Realistic Rates 

One minute off Route 40 
Mussetter Road 

Ijamsville, Md. 21754 
(near New Market, Md.) 

Manager (301) 

John Borkowski 865-5179 


NEW YORK 
P.O. BOX 36 
ELMONT, N.Y. 11003 
PHONE: 516 328-1800 
NITE: 516 221-5902 
FRANK LA BOYNE 



bile, I did not bother to put it on. My necktie 
was pulled down from my collar and my collar 
unfastened. My only excuse was that I was 
hot, dirty and tired. 

Down beside the mountain stream we walked, 
turned a corner of the building and came 
abruptly upon a group of 20 or so men who 
were on hand to fete us. 

I slowed my step only long enough to 
fasten my collar and pull up my tie. 

Then came the handshakes. Greeting us were 
the president of the Jockey Club of Beirut, a 
committee from the Jockey Club, a committee 
from the Arab Horse Breeders Association and 
members of the Lebanese Federation of Eques¬ 
trian Sports. 

Naturally, none of them were women. 

Most of our hosts spoke English. 

One hearty, smiling middle-aged man wear¬ 
ing a fez spoke louder and with more authority 
than the others. He welcomed us to the lunch¬ 
eon, begged us to sit down at the long table 
and immediately began to ply us with food, 
drink, cigarettes, water pipes, and cigars. 

My companion to my right (good ear side) 
was Mahmoud Fustok, a young engineer. He 
had studied eight years in the United States 
(1954 to 1962) and now owned the third 
best racing stable in Lebanon. 

Before any of the eating commenced, water 
pipes were brought around so that everyone 
might have a drag or two. ’’Would you want 
hashish.^” the big boss man asked me. I shook 
my head. ’’Later on,” he replied. ”It is wonder¬ 
ful for a quiet afternoon s nap.” 

Then came the first course: Shrimp, caviar 
on toast, pate de foie gras, grape leaves with 
rice, camel meat, anchovies, raw goose, raw 
goose livers, yogurt and many other raw meats, 
including one small animal fetus. 

I tried most everything except the fetus. 
In fact, I tried to avert my eyes from it. And 



RALPH G. SMI TH.INC 

DEPENDABLE HOKSE TRAEJSPORtatiOn 


WEST CHESTER. PA. 



P 


’PHONES—West Chester, Pa. 

Daytime—area code 215 696-4200 

Saturdays, Sundays, Holidays, After Hours & Night Calls— 
area code 215 696-0463 
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for that reason I never did determine what 
kind of an animal it was. 

After the first course, the waiters cleared the 
tables and came around again with cigars, 
cigarettes and water pipes. I chose a cigar and 
lit up. It was my second since sitting down at 
the table. 

The waiters next brought around a beverage 
they called beer. It was milk-like in appear¬ 
ance and tasted like grapes. 

Then came the second course and out went 
my cigar, only one-third smoked. 

The second course consisted entirely of 
ground meat. The helpings were large. No one 
ever discovered what it was. (Asked Kay 
McCoy of her luncheon companion Alda Clark: 
"Is it raw, Mrs. Clark?” Tasting it, Mrs. Clark 
said "no.” "What is it?” asked Kay. Mrs. Clark 
said: "I don’t know. But it’s delicious.”) 

That, I thought, was the proper spirit. So on 
we went, eating as best we could what was 
placed in front of us. 

In due time the waiters again cleared the 
tables and again passed around the smokes. I 
took another cigar—my third. 

The third course was quite spectacular. It 
was an entire sheep lying on its back. 

The man serving the mutton used a knife 
only sparingly. He tore off most of the meat 
with his bare hands. (Said Binna later: "That 
was something I had to pass. For one thing, it 
might have been a goat. You know that Arabs 
can’t tell the difference. They always call 'sheep’ 
‘goats.’ ”) 

Whatever it was, it was great. 

I lit up my next (fourth) cigar with a feel¬ 
ing of tremendous well-being. 

The fourth course was quite simple: Skew¬ 
ered chicken and some sort of fungus similar 
to mushrooms. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh courses con¬ 
sisted of Arabic coffee, ice cream cake, pears 
and grapes. 

Before long I was on my fifth cigar. 

"Now,” said the man across the table from 
me, "we talk awhile and then smoke hashish.” 

I did manage to talk awhile (the conversa¬ 
tion was entirely about Arabian horses; a fact 
which made me feel like an imposter, my 
knowledge of them being so limited), but 
when it came time for the hashish nothing 
happened. 

Back to the hotel we went, hoping no one 
would mention food ever again. □ 




PATENT #3469822 

PORT-A-PAD 

by 

Joe O'Brien 


THE PORTABLE 
PADDOCK FOR 
THOROUGHBREDS! 


Easy to assemble and transport from one track to 
another. 

Give horses new health and vitality with more fresh air, 
sunshine and freedom. 

Adjustable to size to suit the temperament and dis¬ 
position of spirited Thoroughbreds. 

Safety and control out of stalls without constant 
attention by grooms allows more time for other duties 
and horses. 

When assembled in circle It makes a perfect small cooling 
off pen. 

No stakes or ground fasteners are required. The Port-A- 
Pad has been designed and tested by expert horsemen. 
Can’t hurt horses because all rough ends and bolt ends 
are on outside to prevent scratches and rubbing. 

Each eight foot section has a top and bottom rail and 
a center support for extra strength. 

Available in Hot Rip Galvanized, Aluminum or Green 
Vinyl Wire. 

LOW COST — order Port-A-Pad in a few sections or the 
recommended 12 sections and gate panel for a full 
exercise circle, approximately 38 feet in diameter. 


EASILY ERECTED two men can move and erect 
the Port-A-Pad in a few minutes. Takes very little 
storage space on trucks or in stables when not 
in use. 

Shipped anywhere—Same week ordered 
There are some Distributorships still available. 

For Additional Information Or To Order, Contact 

Manufactured exclusively by 

Universal Industries, Inc. 

5905 Kenwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21237 
Telephone (301) 668-0900 
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solo Un6inQ 


RO., 1964 

First Landing—Darlin Patrice 


Property of GUY H. BURT — $1,000 Live Foal 
Box 156, Colts Neck, Nev/ Jersey 07722 
201-462-8824 
7357 Fairway Drive 
Miami Lakes, Florida 33014 
305-823-3146 or 685-3600 

A New Stakes Record 

At 3, SOLO LANDING established a New Stakes Record for the 
Swift Stakes ... 6 furlongs in 1:09%, defeating SUCCESSOR 
(Champion 2-Year-Old of his year), SUN GALA, etc. 

In addition, SOLO LANDING won the Roncocas Stakes, the Laurel New Year's 
Handicap, the Francis Scott Key Stakes and 4 other races as well as finishing 
second in the Pimlico Stakes. He retired with earnings of over $77,000 and 
during his racing career defeated such outstanding horses as SUCCESSOR, 
SUN GALA, DISCIPLINARIAN, GALA PERFORMANCE, and others. His 
first crop will be 2-year-olds of 1971. 


BIG PETE 
DANCER’S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
PROMISE 
SOLO LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 


gu. njjg g; 


arms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 
Frederick, Maryland 21701 


George I. E. Harris, Mgr. 

301 - 898-9027 
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ST PRIZE 
HARTMAN 2-HORSE 
ROADMASTER TRAILER, 
COMPLETE WITH ACCESSORIES 


HARTMAN 2-HORSE 
CHAMPION TRAILER, 

COMPLETE WITH ACCESSORIES 




Plus 5 Special Club Prizes! 

Five club names will be drawn to win 25 Quick Shed'n Blades, 25 Johnson rope halters and 25 trail signs. The club with the most 
entries will win 300 Trail Club or Riding Club coat, hat, or shoulder patches. 


It’s a super sweepstakes for 
users of Red Rose horse feeds . . . 
and there are plenty of prizes. You 
could win one of the two, 2-horse 
Hartman trailers with accessories, 
500 pounds of the Red Rose feeds 
of your choice, a fine quality Quick 
Shed’n Blade, a Johnson rope 
halter, or a handy hoof pick. 


Here's how you win. Just fill in 
the official entry blank printed on 
every bag of all Red Rose horse 
feeds, except Foal and Equinader, 
stick it in an envelope and drop it in 
the mail. Enter as often as you like. 
Sweepstakes closes March 31,1971. 

Call or visit your Red Rose 
dealer for prize list and details. 


Enter now! Enter often! 
All prizes will be awarded. 



Est. 1842. Mills; Lancaster, Pa./York, Pa. 
Circleville, O./Tampa, Fla./Sanford, N.C. 
Chamblee, Ga. 













































GINGER FIZZ 



A STAKES WINNER MET AND DEFEATED 

OF 15 RACES AND SOME OF THE BEST 

OVER $180,000 OF HIS ERA. 

A successful sire must have a good race record and choice bloodlines— 
and Ginger Fizz has both! 

He won Kelly-Olympic (defeating Assagai), Brandywine Turf and Edgemere at three 
different tracks. Was second by head to Assagai in $100,000 United Nations, second 
again to Assagai in Bernard Baruch (won in new American record time for 1 1/16 
miles), second in Longfellow and third in $50,000 Pan American. Such consistency 
is sign of quality. 

On top, his sire was a champion in England and has sired such good ones as Crozier, 
Garwol, Bronze Babu, Colfax Maid, etc. On bottom, dam has three other winners, 
including Soda Stream (17 wins and $80,948). Third, fourth, fifth and sixth dams 
all are stakes producers. ''Deep'' stakes families! 


His first foals arrived this year and they are an outstanding crop—big, strong and 
well-made. 

Book Full 1969, 1970 Now booking for 1971, Fee $500. 

(Property of Doe Run, Inc,) 

The Curragh 


Michael D. Flynn 
Manager 
(301) 885-5324 


Desmond R. Flynn 
Owner 

Chesapeake City, Md. 






ROSE ARGENT 

b. 1966, Double Jay—Rose, by Snilor 

Property of Mrs» Samtiel F. duPont 

From the strong family of OMAYYA, 

dam of 4 stakes winners and granddam Fee: Private Contract 

of no less than 15 stakes horses, ROSE 
ARGENT brings to Maryland Breeders 
one of the best American families. An 

unraced son of the outstanding sire DOUBLE JAY, ROSE ARGENT is 
out of ROSE, a full sister to BOSUN, stakes winner of over $56,000 and 
ranked among the top 5 Leading Freshman Sires of 1970. ROSE ARGENT’S 
first crop will be yearlings of 1971. 

KENNERSLEY STUD 


December, 1970 


Inquiries to Owen K. Fox, D. V.M. or David E. Seaman 
Chvirch Hill, Maryland 21263 — Phone (301) 556-6622 
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we commencl to tky keeping 
I ok Lord God tkose wko tkis day 
' go a-kunting witk korse and kound . 



HOWARD 

COUNTY 

Photographs by Walter M. Ball 


Huntsman Fritz Burkhardt takes his 
Howard County Hounds up the long drive¬ 
way at Doughoregan Manor followed by the 
master, C. Oliver Goldsmith, and his field 
of over 90 riders. Doughoregan Manor was 
built by Charles Carroll of Carrollton, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
The farm and its great manor house are still 
owned by the Carroll family. The Howard 
County Hounds made no kills on Thanks¬ 
giving Day but did get three exciting views 
of the fox. Happily for the Field, the fox 
led the hounds back to Doughoregan after 
3 Vi hours of sport. He was put to ground 
at Doughoregan. 
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ELKRIDGE- 

HARFORD 

Photographs by Nancy Ringgold 


As has been its custom for many years, 
the Elkridge-Harford Hounds met at St. 
James Church on My Lady’s Manor on 
Thanksgiving Day. Joint Masters Clinton 
Pitts and George Clement were followed by 
a field of nearly 150 riders. Although the 
hounds made no kills, the day was a keen 
one for sport with several good runs ex¬ 
perienced. In photograph at right, are Mr. 
and Mrs. Pitts. Beside them are Whipper- 
in Bill Norris and Huntsman Dallas Leith. 
Picture at top of page shows a portion of 
the Field preparing to ride from St. James 
Church. 
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HOWARD 

COUNTY 


Among .the members of Howard County's 
field were Josi Condrom, 
Dee Rainery and Erv Greenberg. 


Below, Huntsman Fritz Burkhardt 
takes day's first jump, 
followed by his eager hounds. 
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ELKRIDGE- 

HARFORD 


Right, Mr. and Mrs. John Schapiro 
ride with Mrs. Schapiro’s son, 
Warrington Gillet. Lower right 
on matching grays are Mrs. Frank Weller 
and Mrs. Cornelius Rathbun (right). 


Below, Mrs. Sylvia Hechter 
talks with Mrs. Charles Scarlett. 
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there is 
STRENGTH 
in UNiTY 


SUPPORT YOUR 

AMERICAN 
HORSE 
COUNCIL,Mc 

The Council Needs You ... 

You Need the Council 


For Information Write 

THE AMERICAN HORSE COUNCIL INC. 

1776 K STREET N.W. WASHINGTON, D. C 









Ouf Of 

JUDICIOUSLY 


BEHER SELF-PORTIA 


MRS. HARRIET N. BALL'S 


BIG 


PETE 


who was in the money 13 of 17 starts in his short racing 
career, including stakes victories at 2 and 3, has been 
equally successful in his short season at stud. From 
three small crops, BIG PETE has sired 17 
winners from 24 starters and four others 
who have placed with total earnings 
of over $250,000. 


$1,000 LIVE FOAL 


BIG PETE 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
PROMISE 
SOLD LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 


QUe UJUy 


arms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. * George I. E. Harris, Mgr. 
Frederick, Maryland 21701 301 - 898-9027 
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Bay 1960 

*Nasrullah—Spinning Top, by Bull Lea 



RULING 


THROUGH NOVEMBER 
SIRE OF 

6 TWO-YEAR-OLD 
Winners, i ncluding 
Ruling Max, winner 
of 5 races. 



Property of a Syndicate $1,000 Live Foal 

67% WINNERS 

From 4 crops to race, FINAL RULING has sired 31 winners from 46 starters 
—67% WINNERS. In 1970, through November, from 34 starters, he has 
sired 18 winners and 9 others who have placed— 53% WINNERS in 1970. In 
addition to his current good 2-year-old winners, FINAL RULING has sired 
the stakes winners PALACE RULER, FINAL RUSH and the stakes-placed 
Ringmaster. 


SUMMER HILL FARM 


GLENELG, MARYLAND 

R. Richards Rolapp, Syndicate Manager 
234 Gold Kettle Drive 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 20760 
Tel: (301) 926-4617 


Jack Mobberley, Stallion Manager 
Summer Hill Farm 
Gleneig, Maryland 21737 
Tel: (301) 489-4642 
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Story by Anne Christmas 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 














MARLBOROUGH BOWJL WOM 
BT POTOMAC HUMT OBUB 


For the second consecutive year, a team 
from the Potomac Hunt was able to take home 
the handsome Marlborough Hunt Bowl, that 
elegantly simple trophy awarded each Novem¬ 
ber to the high-score winner of a unique sport¬ 
ing "fixture” held at the host hunt’s head¬ 
quarters in Prince Georges county. 

Six hunts participated from the foxhunting 
countries of Maryland and Virginia, in an all¬ 
day competition designed to test hounds, horses 
and riders in a four-phase event that has no 
parallel anywhere in the world. 

Oddly, no other hunt ever has tried to dupli¬ 
cate or even steal a part of the format of this 
event, which has been so thoroughly tested 
every year since 1956 (with the exception of 
1963 , when there was an epidemic among the 
foxhound populace). 

The idea first was formulated by the late 
Capt. Newton H. White, Jr., who was skipper 
of the USS Enterprise during World War II. 
An avid foxhunter who no longer could ride 
because of injuries he received during the war, 
he sent three beautiful silver trophies from 
Tiffany’s from which one was selected by the 



Marlborough Hunt committee as a perpetual 
award for this event. 

Captain White specified that the object of 
the fixture should be "to keep alive a wide 
interest in the sport to which we are all de¬ 
voted, and breathe into an essentially non¬ 
competitive sport, a spirit of competition 
among hunts to excel with horses and hounds 
as a hunting pack, and in the quality of work¬ 
ing hounds, from the standpoint of uniformity, 
conformation, hunting ability and ease of con¬ 
trol . . .” 

The old Navy captain would have been 
proud of the performances turned in by the 
six competing hunt clubs this year. It was a 
gray November day with a chilly drizzle falling 
during part of the afternoon, and a penetrating 
wind blowing. Despite the weather, spectators 
were out in some force to watch their home 
hunts in action, and all hands thawed out after¬ 
ward at one of Marlborough’s justly famous 
buffet suppers. 

The Potomac Hunt, winner of the fixture 
on three other occasions (’61, ’62 and ’69) 
along with three tied scores (with Fairfax in 
’57, ’64 and ’66), piled up an impressive score 
of 33 points. Potomac’s individual hounds won 
both the best stallion and best bitch events, 
plus the best pack for a 7-point addition. Then 
huntsman Gordon Erricker easily was named 
the winner in the phase called "roading hounds 
to a line,” to demonstrate control over his pack, 
for another 9 points. 

The Howard County Hunt, which placed 
second with 17 points, won the hunt pace 
event with a team of riders including honorary 
whipper-in David Grimes, Mrs. George Will- 
son, Miss Nancy Talley and Mrs. Bruce Wells. 

The Judges confer. From left, John DeBergh, 
MFH Rappahannock; George Clement and 
Clinton Pitts, MFH's of Elkridge-Harford. 
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Oliver Goldsmith is master of the hunt, with 
Frederick Burkhardt as professional huntsman. 



Best stallion hound (left, above) was shown 
by Gordon Erricker, huntsman for Potomac. 


At left, Mike Rowe, huntsman for Fairfax, 
makes a point while John Begg, Jackie Lloyd 
and George Barnes look on with amusement. 


at the door effectively all day, piling up 16 
points. 


The Marlborough Hunt, which was fifth 
in the overall scoring, could rejoice over its 
showing in the field trial, in which judges 
George C. Clement and Clinton P. Pitts, Sr., 
joint masters of the Elkridge-Harford Hunt, 
chose its hounds as ’’best pack,” and also the 
award of "best hound” to Marlborough’s Polly. 

In third place for the point tally were the 
New Market Hounds, that up-and-coming 
organization which does things in a thorough¬ 
going workmanlike way in Frederick county. 
New Market didn’t win an event, but knocked 


The Fairfax Hunt, winner of that first fixture 
back in 1956 and also in ’58 and ’67, came in 
fourth this year with 15 points, including a 
well-earned second place in "roading hounds to 
a line” for professional huntsman Mike Rowe. 
Behind Marlborough’s fifth place were the 
other Virginia visitors, the Casanova Hunt, 
with Tommy Jones as professional huntsman. 

Representing the winning Potomac team 
were MFH Valentine Wilson and Mrs. Thomas 
Foley, Aubrey Downs, George W. Imirie and 
Mrs. Newbold Noyes, all honorary whippers-in. 
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In photograph above, the Field moves out in Field Trial Division as hounds pursue a drag line. 


Left, above, Fritz Burkhardt poses a hound ir 
Burkhardt is huntsman for the Howard County 


For the second-place Howard county, repre¬ 
sentatives included the four riders who won the 
hunt pace event, plus honorary whipper-in 
Thomas Grimes and alternates Mike Keech 
and Hazen Welsh. 

New Market’s group included Gilmore R. 
Flautt, 3d, the young MFH who ’carries his 
own horn”; honorary whippers-in Thomas 
Taylor, Jr. and J. W. S. Miller, and Mrs. Eugene 
Reid, Mrs. Lawrence Pefferly and Mrs. 
Kenneth Johns, with Mrs. Taylor and Eugene 
Reid as alternates. 

For the host club, of which Raymond R. 
Ruppert and Alfred H. Smith, Jr., are joint 
masters, the representatives were Ernest N. 
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the Bench Judging of Stallion Hounds division. 
Hounds of which C. Oliver Goldsmith is the master. 


Cory, Jr., and Harry R. Smith, honorary whip¬ 
pers-in, and Col. Joshua W. Dorsey, 3d, Dr. 
John E. Hayes, and Priscilla Van Vleck, with 
Mrs. James C. Cawood, Jr., also an honorary 
whipper-in, as alternate with Ruppert. 

The Fairfax Hunt, of which Randolph D. 
Rouse is MFH, were presented by Mrs. Jackie 
Lloyd, George ("Tee”) Barnes, Donald O. 
Opstad, Col. Walter Schlie and Col. James 
Davis, with Rouse as alternate. 

From the Casanova Hunt, of which Wiliam 
W. Gulick is MFH, were Mrs. Russ Cullen and 
Charles B. Gray, 3d, honorary whippers-in; 
Katylou Gray, Roberta Mills, and honorary 
secretary Robert Burneston, with Mrs. Burne- 
ston as alternate. n 
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HORSES « PASTURES 


A Question of Environment 

University of Maryland 
E. P. Young, Ph.D. 
Animal Science Department 


The best solutions to problems frequently 
depend upon asking the right questions. 

We just finished discussing environmental 
control in our first course in animal science at 
the University of Maryland, Principles of Ani¬ 
mal Science. Presentation of the concept that 
placing a fence around a given land area is a 
basic modification of environment, was entirely 
new to many students. If we think about 
pastures in the context of total development 
of the horse, we are considering a number of 
factors that modify the environment for de¬ 
velopment. The purpose of the following dis¬ 
cussion is to raise some questions; questions 
which can be answered, but require special 
knowledge in a number of areas. 

What are the functions of a good pasture.^ 

Consider these: 

• Control the size of groups. 

• Control the composition of groups ac¬ 
cording to age, size, sex, and maturity. 

• Provide feed. 

• Health management. 

• Waste management. 

• Efficient labor utilization. 

• Provide opportunities for exercise. 

• Provide opportunties for group or “social” 
activity. 

You may want to add additional functions 
to this list if you have unique objectives in the 
development of your horses. 

How should one go about optimizing the list 
of functions we expect of a “good” pasture? 
Unfortunately, there isn’t a standard set of rules 
to follow. But it is possible to inventory re¬ 
sources, review the objectives of your produc¬ 
tion program in terms of the total development 


of your horses; and then match your require¬ 
ments with the optimum possibilities that are 
available. 

The amount, productivity, and topography of 
land available to you -is fundamental to pasture 
design and maintenance. How much is there? 
What is its level of fertility? Is it level, rolling, 
or of extreme slope? Is it susceptible to com¬ 
paction in wet weather? Your County Ex¬ 
tension Agent can assist you in answering these 
and other questions regarding the capabilities 
of your land by combining his knowledge of 
your local area with the resources of the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland Soil Testing Laboratory. 

Following this inventory of basic land re¬ 
sources, the next decision you will probably 
make will be one of supplying feed. Some pas¬ 
tures are excellent in this regard, others are 
very poor. The level of fertility, grass and 
legume species selections, stocking rates, and 
your growing season will influence this func¬ 
tion. If it is important to the economy of your 
operation, not only in terms of feed costs, but 
also for labor efficiency you will want to maxi¬ 
mize feed production. On the other hand, if the 
functions of pastures in your program are more 
important in other aspects of environmental 
control, feed production may be of minor con¬ 
sequence. Intensive horse production on limited 
acreage will demand very close management 
of pastures to provide functions other than feed 
production. A later article in The Maryland 
Horse will describe the cultural practices re¬ 
quired to maximize feed production, or merely 
to maintain a suitable turf to cover and protect 
your soil. 

Designing the layout of pastures is, of neces¬ 
sity, a custom job. Principles of design can be 
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applied to individual situations and an exten¬ 
sion agricultural engineer may be of assistance. 
Two principles should be uppermost. Does the 
layout provide the best possible environment 
for horses.^ Does the design maximize labor 
efficiency? We immediately point out that a 
design which permits both questions to be 
answered with an unqualified yes, may be very 
expensive. Only experienced management has 
the wisdom to decide what horses can logically 
pay for in the design of facilities. 

How can you gain the wisdom of experienced 
management to help you in your decisions? By 
observing as many different horse farms and 
talking with as many horsemen as possible. 
This method does take time and effort, but it 
is safe to say that many costly mistakes can be 
avoided by sharing observations and experiences 
with other horsemen. The most experienced 
livestock managers use this technique extensive¬ 
ly. They know that the experience of others 
can be just as valuable as their own in develop¬ 
ing the depth of knowledge required to make 
management decisions. 

One of the advantages of a good pasture 
is the ease of waste management (manure 
handling). The alternatives to pasture environ- 


STALLION OWNERS 

Looking for a home for your stal¬ 
lion? We’re presently standing two 
fine stallions. But we’re expanding. 
Your stallion could fit into our pro¬ 
gram. Contact us for our single or 
group rates, in any phase of your 
business. 



WALNUT GROVE STABLES 


Clatksvllt. Md. ml Mgt. 

21029 S31'5404 Bill nilt 



DeGARMO CONSTRUCTORS 
AND ASSOCIATES 


tvidkei 
to aii 


a ^oi^ous Loilda^ 
our customers and 


season 



Upperco, Maryland 


(301) 833-4363 
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ment, such as stabling or small paddocks, en¬ 
counter sizeable waste management problems. 
The occasional dragging of a pasture to dis¬ 
perse dung piles is a pleasant alternative to fre¬ 
quent cleaning of stables or small paddocks. 
This factor should be given full credit when de¬ 
ciding the amount of land resources allocated 
to pastures. 

The impact of group behavior or subsequent 
animal performance has not been extensively 
studied in domestic animals. Should young 
equine athletes be reared in small groups, 
large groups, or individually? Should mature 
equine athletes be maintained in individual 
stalls or paddocks rather than small groups of 
similar size, sex, etc? Will broodmares be more 
productive in small groups, large groups, or in 
individual stalls? Your experience or others’ 
experience may yield answers to these questions. 
If so, your pasture design should be influenced 
by these factors. Unfortunately, there seems to 
be very little research information on this sub¬ 
ject. 

Health management may be enhanced by the 
availability of properly designed pastures. 
Poorly designed pastures which encourage para¬ 
site infestation, include stagnant ponds, or con¬ 
tain physical features which increase the hazard 




rom 




^arm 



• Riding Lessons 

• Showing 

• Boarding 

• Training 

• Legging-Up 

• Indoor Ring 



One hundred acres with board fencing, large modern barn, turn-out shed in heart 
of Elkridge-Harford hunting country. 


Mrs. Sylvia Hechter WINTERS RUN FARM Fallston, Maryland 

(301) 557-7151 
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of injury must be avoided. Your evaluation of 
your pasture resources should also include this 
aspect of the environment and how it influences 
development of your horses. 

It was indicated at the beginning, that asking 
the right questions goes a long way toward 
achieving the best solutions to problems. A 
number have been raised concerning the en¬ 
vironment that pastures can provide for horses. 
An agronomist can provide some answers, a 
specialist in weed control, an engineer, a veteri¬ 
narian, a nutritionist, an entomologist, an econ¬ 
omist; all can give answers in their areas of 
special competence. Future articles by specialists 
will deal with these questions. And in so doing, 
we will be ’’using an inter-disciplinary approach 
to environmental enhancement.” These are 
popular words of the day, but in reality are the 
traditional approaches to solving problems that 
have been employed by colleges of agriculture 
and the Cooperative Extension Service. Q 



University of Maryland 
Extension Service 

Injuries, Fires Reported 

Two accidental deaths as the result of traaor 
mishaps and three barn fires were reported 
for the month of October in Maryland by the 
Extension Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Killed were 47-year-old Dr. Guy M. Reeser, 
Jr., of Wittman, and 12-year-old Timothy Al¬ 
bert Miller, of Westminster. Dr. Reeser was 
pinned under his tractor when it upset while he 
was attempting to dislodge a steel fence post. 
Young Timothy Miller was fatally injured 
when his tractor upset while he was taking a 
pleasure ride across a corn field. 

Also seriously injured in a farm accident was 
18-year-old Thomas Edward Leatherman, of 
Smithsburg, who had an arm amputated as the 
result of getting it stuck in a corn picker. 

Barn fires were reported at the farms of 
Richard E. Jones in Pocomoke City, William 
E. Sylvester in Queen Anne and Milton Leitch 
in Lothian. Mr. Jones’ loss was the greatest. 
He estimated damage at $200,000. 


SpeciaCi^ing 9n 
Equine protection 

John B. T. (Barry) Tillman, Owner-Breeder 

Local Representation Covering All Breeds 
Stable Plans and Discounts 
Lower Rates With Domestic Insurance Companies 

WARFIELO-OORSEY CO., INC. 

10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 21202 
(301) 539-4040 or 666-2965 


FOULEX 

Specifically for thrush 

The most widely used remedy for 
thrush In horses, foulex quickly 
checks odor, loosens dead tissue, 
kills harmful bacteria, promotes 
normal recovery. 

Helps clear infection, often 
after first application. 

Brush supplied with each 8 oz. 
bottle. $2.50 at dealers or direct. 

THE TROY CHEMICAL CO., INC. 

Corral Park, Mt.Kisco, N.Y. 10549 

By the makers of savoss® and mollimentum® 
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Suburban Life Produces 
Pesticide Contamination 


By 

Dr. Charles P. Ellington 
Director, State Board of Agriculture Programs 


If, as it is frequently reported, mother’s milk 
is unfit for babies because of pesticide residue 
contamination, how did the mother become so 
contaminated? 

Federal regulations set limits far below the 
’’tolerance level” for pesticide residues in food. 
The Food and Drug Administration’s analyses 
of both raw agricultural products and ’’total 
diet” or ’’market basket” prepared foods show 
that residues are much lower than the ’’tolerance 
level.” 

While some residues may be consumed with 
foods, pesticides also enter our bodies in many 
other ways, from a variety of sources—the 
water we drink, the air we breathe, the build¬ 
ings we work in, the vacation sites and play 
areas we visit, the homes we live in, and even 
the clothes we wear, to name just a few. 

Where do these pesticide residues originate? 

The suburbs and cities are the largest source 
of pesticide residue contamination in Maryland. 

Do you spray to keep the bugs away from 
your barbecue? Do you treat your porch or 
patio with chemicals to control mosquitoes? Do 
you use anything to help keep insects out of 
your kitchen? Do you put something on the 
dog or cat to keep fleas and ticks off? Do you 
treat your roses or lawn with sprays and 
powders? In your apartment do you spray to 
keep bugs from coming up from below or from 
across the hall? Do you have your rugs, 
draperies, or clothes moth-proofed? 

Maryland’s four million people use a greater 
variety of pesticides every year than any of the 
10,500 farms in the state. 

Maryland’s more than a million homeowners 
use some or all of the following every year in 
their apartments or on their quarter-acre lots: 

Crabgrass killers; weed killers; fertilizers; 
lawn grub-proofing agents; ant poisons; dusts to 
control insects, diseases and mildew on roses 


and lilacs; roach killers; mildew and insect re¬ 
sistant paints, wallpapers and shelf papers; flea 
collars and powders for the dog and cat; fungi¬ 
cides for the fish tank; sprays to control lace 
bugs on azaleas, aphids on many plants, scale 
on oak trees, and Japanese beetles on virtually 
everything. 

These pesticides are usually applied by the 
homeowner at a rate of application per acre 
greatly exceeding that in agriculture. Too fre¬ 
quently the homeowner disposes of left-over 
pesticides by throwing them in the trash, dump¬ 
ing them on the ground, or pouring them down 
the drain—thus adding to the contamination of 
the land, streams and water supplies. 

Hotels, motels, restaurants, manufacturing 
plants, warehouses, apartment houses, hospitals, 
schools and many private homes have contracts 
with exterminators for regular inspection and 
treatment to control cockroaches, silverfish, ants, 
mice, termites or other pests. Exterminators 
often apply one of the chlorinated hydrocarbons 
for control of such pests. 

The material in your new clothes or the 
fabrics you buy for your home are often treated 
with pesticides to protect them from moths and 
other insects. Dry cleaners advertise ’’moth 
proofing” for your clothing, rugs and draperies 
—usually done by soaking the fabric in a solu¬ 
tion containing either DDT or Dieldrin. 

Public utilities, industries, land developers 
and others use substantial quantities of herbi¬ 
cides to control brush and weeds—on power, 
telephone, and railway right-of-ways, for ex¬ 
ample. 

There are many other users of pesticides, in¬ 
cluding public agencies such as the State Roads 
Commission, County Engineers, Department of 
Forests and Parks, and various Park and Plan¬ 
ning groups, to list only a few. These agencies 
are usually reliable and cautious. However, they 
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cannot be overlooked. 

If we are to guard against pesticide residues, 
we need to understand where the problem 
originates. 

And, in this time of much talk about 'priori¬ 
ties”—of putting first things first—we ought to 
consider this: 

Ending all agricultural use of pesticides 
would have little effect on pesticide residues 
in the Maryland environment. It would have a 
great effect on the price, quantity and quality of 
food produced. Applied worldwide^ ending 
pesticide use in agriculture could mean starva¬ 
tion for millions. 

Greater care and consideration must be given 
to the use of pesticides. 

However, our concern—and our solutions— 
must extend to the total problem and to all uses 
of these materials if there is to be any signifi¬ 
cant improvement in our environment. 


NEXT MONTH—The Maryland Pesti¬ 
cide Control Act, which could be a model 
for other states. It is already regulating 
pesticide applicators and will restrict the 
sale and use of certain pesticides effective 
January, 1971. 


SEVEX HUNTERS 
NEED NEW HOME 

Box stall stabling wanted for seven hunt¬ 
ers in the Greenspring — Worthington 
Valley area of Maryland, with special em¬ 
phasis on good care. 

Please write to Drawer HB, 
c/o The Maryland Horse, 

P. O. Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093 


GEORGE WILLIAM STEPHENS. JR. 
AND ASSOCIATES 

Engineers and 
Landscape Architect’s 

Phone: VA 5-8120 
303 Allegheny Avenue 
Towson, Maryland 
P. O. Box 6828 



Timber- Craf 


Buildings for Special Purposes 

A masterpiece in design and engineering. Careful 
attention to details is a Timber-Craft way of life 
in Pole-type construction. 

Built with economy and sound construction in 
mind. Many designs to choose from, and we are 
most happy to make suggestions for your special 
needs. 


engineered 

pole 

buildings 




Call or write today for 
additional information 

TIMBER-CRAFT POLE BUILDING COMPANY 

Box 43, Frederick, Maryland {301} 662-8204 
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TIDE MILL 


"flushing II 


Sire of ATOLL 

Sire of LAVENDER HILL (champion mare) 
Winner of 3,000,000 francs 


dam of BAFFLE (track record, Santa Anita $244,000, 
Top Grass Horse of California) 

Rural Retreat (stakes placed, $40,000) 

Over Roger (stakes placed, $44,0()0) 



If You are Breeding for Heart Please Observe This Record 


Year 

Age 

Starts 

Wins 

Place 

Show 

Earnings 

1970 

(9) 

8 

1 

0 

0 

$ 2,700 

1969 

(8) 

19 

4 

1 

4 

16,140 

1968 

(7) 

13 

3 

2 

1 

14,695 

1967 

(6) 

19 

6 

3 

0 

23,245 

1966 

(5) 

12 

6 

0 

0 

20,350 

1965 

(4) 

13 

2 

2 

1 

9,025 

1964 

(3) 

27 

5 

1 

2 

14,615 



111 

27 

9 

8 

$100,770 


1971 Fee $500 Live Foal 


Standing at 


BONITA FARAA 

RT. 2, BOX 189, BEL AIR, MD. 

Owner J. William Boniface 

Charles Gordon (301) 734-6906 

Hampton, Va. 
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COLUMBIA HORSE CENTER 



• Excellent indoor and outdoor breaking, training and turaout facilities. 

• Boarding, riding lessons, and horse shows year round. 

• Always a nice selection of horses for sale. 

• Scheduled schooling hours, or private leasing arrangements available 
for our (216'X 120') indoor ring. 

A. G. CARLSON 

owner/manager 

Phone: house (301) 730-8362 or stable (301) 730-4795 
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Horse Shows 


Awards Dinner Held At Tail Of Fox 


Year's outstanding riders honored by presentation of trophies at annual Maryland 
Horse Shows Association dinner. Presiding at function was new president. Miss 
Georgine Winslett, who was assisted by the secretary-treasurer, John A. Wagner. 



Large Pony Jumper championship was won by 
Oak Knoll Stable’s Crown Prince II. Billie 
Ann Gardner accepted trophy from Mrs. John 
D. Ammerman, one of the MHSA’s directors. 



Eastern Shore championship went to Timmy, 
ridden by Tooters Sullivan. Miss Sullivan 
is shown accepting award from John Wagner, 
the long-time secretary-treasurer of MHSA. 
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Regular Working Hunter division was won by 
Holly House Farm's Bell Boy. Director Jack 
Piersol gives awards to Mrs. Jack Stedding^ 
Mr. Stedding^ Michael Gowl, Ira Zimmerman. 




Amateur Owner's Hunters was won by Jo-Ann 
Harter's Highland's Lad. Mrs. Rufus Gardner 
(left) presented awards to Miss Harter, Nancy 
Koski, Helen Fraser, Frankie Cousneiman. 


Miss Mary Supik presented Lead Line trophies 
to Patricia Gowl, Kelle Kipp, Jack Stedding, 
Chris Worsham. Cindy Slacum was winner. 



Mrs. Jack Stedding passed out Hunter Seat 
Finalists awards to Charles Weaver, Clara 
Petrini, Renee Walls, Billie Ann Gardner. 
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Horse Shows 



Below, Miss Elsie Jackson and Snowden Carter 
present Gittings Awards to Renee Walls, Gino 
□'Anna, Scott Cook (subbing for Taylor Cook), 
Clara Petrini and Billie Ann Gardner. Bottom 
picture, Lawrence Williams presents Green 
Conformation Hunter trophy to Charles 
Weaver who accepted for Mrs. A. C. Randolph. 
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Above, Carl Shaffer hands Clara Petrini the 
Billy Blitz Memorial Trophy. Below, Junior 
Jumpers awards are distributed by Mrs. John 
M. Worsham (center) to Michael Gowl, Butch, 
Gardner, Miss Nancy Talley and Jason Parker. 






































































Left, Mrs. John Worsham and winners of the 
Junior Hunter championship. From left, 
Clara Petrini, Betsy Lebling, Kevin Gowl. 


Left center, Mrs. Bert Lytle presents awards 
to Small Hunter winners: Mrs. Jack Stedding, 
Ira Zimmerman, Kevin Gowl, Gretchen 
Werner, Richard Zimmerman. At bottom left, 
Mrs. John Ammerman gives Small Pony 
Jumper prizes to young Chris Worsham, 
Miss Patricia Gowl, and Miss Susan Slacum. 


Below, Mrs. John Worsham and her two young 
sons present A. M. Worsham Perpetual Trophy 
to Streett Moore, rider of winning Choo Choo. 
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MHSA Awards, Continued 


At right, Medium Pony Jumper awards win¬ 
ners receive trophies from Mrs. John Ammer- 
man. Girls are Billie Ann Gardner, Ledley 
Clarke, Zoellen Wilmot. Below, right, Mrs. 
Wade Gowl gives English Pleasure Horse 
trophy to Tooters Sullivan, rider of Timmy. 


Below, Henry Zimmerman gives out Open 
Jumper prizes to Thomas Serio, Butch 
Gardner, Mike Gowl, Billie Ann Gardner. 
Bottom of page, Charles Gartrell presents 
Small Pony Hunter awards to Chris Worsham, 
Brooke Moore, Jack Stedding, Jr., Susan 
Brinkley, Patricia Gowl, and Streett Moore. 
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Corinne Raphel 
Junior Hunter Champ 

Corinne Raphel, of Monkton, Md., gained the 
Maryland Junior Hunter Trials Championship 
last month, amassing eleven points against a 
total of five points for her ten closest con¬ 
tenders, all of whom were tied for second 
place. 

The new award was made on the basis of 
points accumulated at the Elkridge-Harford 
Hunter Trials, the Green Spring Valley Hounds 
Junior Hunter Trials and the Elkridge-Harford 
Pony Club Junior Hunter Trials. 

Tied for runner-up honors were: Lollie 
Cochran, Beth Secor, Nancy Griswold, Warrie 
Gillet, Kathie Shade, Kathy McShane, Dorie 
Williams, Alicia Stump, Melissa Kane and 
Candy Stecker. 

Miss Raphel clinched her championship in 
the Elkridge-Harford s Junior Hunter Trials by 
winning the Pairs of Hunters Class (with 
Candy Stecker) and by finishing third in the 
Open Hunter Class. 



Reserve Championship 
To Dr. Morgan 


Dr. James T. Morgan, a member of the 
Reisterstown Veterinary Center, recently rode 
his Quarter Horse mare, Vaquero Speeder to 
the 1970 Reserve World s Champion Reining 
Horse title at the All American Quarter Horse 
Congress in Columbus, Ohio. 

Forty of the country’s best reining horses 
competed in three go-rounds for a total purse 
of $4,600. 

Vaquero Speeder is a 6-year-old bay mare, 
five months in foal to Bar Flower, of Black- 
stone, Virginia. 

The All American Quarter Horse Congress 
is the largest Quarter Horse Show in the 
nation attracting over 2,000 horses. 

Dr. Morgan rode for fifth money in the first 


go-round, second money in the second go-round 
and first place money in the final go-round, 
scoring a total of 664Y2 points, only 1 point 
behind Miss Sue Skip, the World Champion 
Reining Horse for 1970 from Cedar Grove, 
Kansas. 

Dr. Morgan is a 1970 graduate of Cornell 
University and formerly lived in Skaneateles, 
N.Y., before moving to Maryland. 
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Finkelstein’s Clothiers 

}''^jke ^ineit itt SaHezn and 
*2^e6tezn OZiding c^ippazeC 


Towson, Md. 21204 

408-10 York Road Va. 3-6050 


BUILDING A BARN? 

Check us first on prices and 
designs. 

We build for farm, industry or residential, 
handling either conventional or metal 
buildings. 

METAL BUILDINGS OFFER 

* Fast Construction 

* Low Maintenance 

* Fireproof 

Standard Metal Buildings Come In Clear- 
span Lengths of 150 Feet With Increments 
Of 20 and 25 Feet. Width in 10-Foot 
Increments. 

D. P. SLACUM 

427 WHITFIELD ROAD 
BALTIMORE, MD. 21228 
(301) 788-9167 


Eastern Shore Show 
Awards Presented 


The Combined Eastern Shore Horse Shows 
Association held its annual awards dinner last 
month in Easton. Trophies and ribbons were 
presented to the six highest point finishers in 
22 show divisions for 1970. 

The list of award winners follows: 

LEAD LINE PONY 
Perrevan Forget Me Not, Holly Atkinson 
Easter, Jane Niblett 
Silver Belle, Donnie Slacum 
Dark Shadow, Steve Marchak 
Night, Lisa Jones 

Heatherstone Seanette, Jackie Stedding, Jr. 

SMALL PONY HUNTER 
Choo Choo, Streett Moore 
Choo Choo Choo, Cool Meadow Farm 
Heatherstone Senette 
Little Miss Muffet, Cool Meadow Farm 
Trackdown, Cool Meadow Farm 

MEDIUM PONY HUNTER 
Choo Choo, Streett Moore 
Choo Choo Choo, Cool Meadow Farm 
Heatherstone Seanette 
Little Miss Muffet, Cool Meadow Farm 
Trackdown, Cool Meadow Farm 

MEDIUM PONY HUNTER 
Crepe Suzette, Cool Meadow Farm 
Swamp Fox, Oak Knoll Stable 
Crystal Blue, Streett Moore 
Shanna Doll, Craig Cook 
All The Way, Cool Meadow Farmf 
Little Pal, Cool Meadow Farmf 
Farnley Flint, Susan Butlerf 
Broadview’s Irma, Tracy Maull 

LARGE PONY HUNTER 
Rendova Cheshire, Sheila Behlke 
Top Quality, Cool Meadow Farm 
Lacega, Gay Williams 
Gina Dee, Gino D'Anna 
Out Of Town, Mark Cook 
Farnley Cinderella, Linda Steele 


DELUXE HORSE TRANSPORTATION 



5207 Reisterstown Road, Baltimore, Maryland 21215 
Telephone Day or Night (301) 367-6077 
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JUNIOR HUNTER 

Royal Flush, Cool Meadow Farm 

Idealistic, Clara Petrini 

Drummer Boy, Dave Green 

Chili Pot, John Cully 

War Trojan, Lynn McIntyre 

Spindletop Solid Gold, Cool Meadow Farm 

GREEN HUNTER 

Mini Legend, Mrs. Kingdon Gould 
News Tip, Cool Meadow Farm 
Highland’s Lad, Jo-An Harter 
Lord Kelly Green, Nicole duPont 
Family Affair, Richard Zimmerman 
Royal Bliss, J. P. Wright, Jr. 

WORKING HUNTER 

Quelph, Cool Meadow Farm 
Bell Boy, Holly House Farm 
By All Means, Natalie Taich 
Spindletop Solid Gold 
Drummer Boy 
Family Affair 

OPEN JUMPER 

Johnny Imp, Mrs. Ruth Yeager 
Touch and Go, Cool Meadow Farm 
Mystification, Zim’s Ranch* 

Quelph* 

Full Cry, G. E. Atterburyf 
News Tipt 

Noire Artiste, Pam McNealf 
Spindletop Solid Goldf 

DELMARVA JUNIOR HUNTERS, 
PONIES & HORSES 

Rendova Cheshire 
Pourquoi, Kate Cannon 
The Flirt, Renee Walls 
War Trojan 

Barnacle, Dotty Vandergrift 
Farnley Cinderella§ 

Dilworth’s Rapid Mist, Dilworth Farm§ 

DELMARVA HUNTERS, ADULTS 

Miles River Crayfish, Pamela Titus 
Vega, Maurice Cannon 
Lord Kelly Green 
Speed Limit, Jean Willey 
October Hill, Julie Kennedy 
Eastern Bay, Kathy Hopkins 


Bacon Hall Equestrian Centre 

Sparks, Maryland 

Boarding, training, showing and sales. 
Hunters, jumpers, junior horses and 
ponies. 

Riding instruction. 

Indoor and outdoor facilities. 

William G. Boyce, III, Mgr. 

Home: (301) 771-4246 
Stable: (301) 472-9779 



We specialize in taking eye catching 
photographs of horses—like this shot of 
Pollux at Gateway Farms, Ontario. 


WINANTS BROS., INC. 

One North Charles Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
(301) 539-0207 



*3"^^ SCood stock with confidence 

PEGASUS AIR TRANSPORT CO. 


Air and surface transportation- 
specializing in horses—Domestic 
and international. 


Representatives in Dublin, London, 
Paris, Buenos Aires, California, 
New York and Maryland. 


Maryland Representative: 
JAMES B. WATRISS 
(301)-771-4631 


Cable address: Pegasus, Baltimore 


Mailing address: 
Lanes End Farm 
Cockeysville, Md. 21030 
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Two Perfect Christmas Gifts 

0 <><> 0 <> 0<><>0000000000 

THE IRISH HORSEMAH 

lreland*s only Equestrian Magazine 
Published monthly 
Annual Subscription 
Airmail $16.00 Seamail $9.00 

0 <><> 00 <> 0 <> 000 <><> 0<>0 

THE IRISH HORSEMAH’S 
AHHUAL 1971 

Articles by all the leading 
bloodstock journalists. 

Lavishly illustrated. 

Price: Airmail $3.25 Seamail $2.00 

Order now to ensure that all Gifts with a 
suitable Greetings card will arrive before Christ¬ 
mas. 

THE IRISH HORSEMAN 

24 EARLSFORT TERRACE 
DUBLIN 2, IRELAND 



The Only Insurance For 
Horses And Ponies 

Hacking, Driving, Showing, 

Pony Events, Polo, Show Jumping 

• Death from accident (death from sickness 

or disease) 

• Veterinary fees for accident (veterinary fees 

for sickness or disease) 

• Loss by theft and/or straying 

• Fall in value (due to accident, sickness or 

disease) 

PREFERENTIAL 
INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 

601 Aldershot Rd., Baltimore, Md. 21229 
(301) 780-6464 

Maximum sum insured any one animal $5,000. 


ENGLISH PLEASURE PONY 
Count Cavour, Susan Jackson 
Lockhaven Cricket, Brenda Phillips 
Honey Bunny, Kim Loving 
Chesapeake Mist, Pat Baker 
Clippadore, Julie Kennedyf 
Sundae, Billy Schellf 
Blaze King, Joann Banning§ 

Gay Deceiver, Jackie Webster§ 

My Lady Princess, Josette Grangier§ 

ENGLISH PLEASURE HORSE 
Timmy, Tooters Sulivan 
Cumberland Road, John Davis 
Teddy’s Frau, Miles River Riding School 
Shirex, Donna Herrmannf 
Rembrandt, Kathy Simpkinsf 
Speckled Molly, Pamela Wallsf 
Bull’s Mighty Sioux, Richard Sheppard§ 
Intern Lee, Florence Fowlkes§ 

Plucky Pepper, Catherine Faulkner§ 
EQUITATION UNDER 14 
Gino D’Anna 
Patricia Gowl 
Kathleen Gowl 
Leah Beatty 
Tracy Maull 

EQUITATION 14-17 
Sheila Behlke 
Jamie Molesworth 
Kevin Gowl 
Pat Rostrum 
Wendy Warwick 
Gay Williams 

EQUITATION, ADULTS 
Richard Zimmerman 
Pamela Titus 
Maurice Cannon 
Jean Willey 
Kathy Hopkins 

STOCK SEAT, JUNIOR EQUITATION 
Jan Webb 
Michele Mills 
Brent Smith 


STOCK SEAT, ADULT EQUITATION 
Robert Smith 
Ronnie Showard 
Shelby Harrington 

WESTERN PLEASURE PONY 


Topsy Teena, Brent Smith 
Cindy Red Bear, Michelle Mills 
Sugarfoot, Clint Phillips 


Everything for The Horseman or Woman 

MANOR TACK SHOP 

Jarrettsvillo Pike at Hess Road 
.Monkton. Maryland 
(301) 557-7505 

Stable Supplies • Purina Feed • Riding Attire 
Saddlery • Tack Repair 


AlfaCorn 

NUGGETS 


The Best of Nature 

Alfalfa and corn. Dehydrated and 
steam pelleted, for inside or turn 
out feeding. 


GLENELG DEHYDRATORS 


12789 Folly Quarter Rd. Ellicott City, Md. 

(301) 531-5252 
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Flicka, Mary Widic 
Pale Face, Brenda Gadow 
Buddy, Jan Murray 

WESTERN PLEASURE HORSE 
JoBoDungone, Elmer Binswanger 
Major Silk, Robert Newcomb 
Joe Darks, Jan Webb 
Skipper’s Mister, Jim Hitchens 
Perry Cloud, Bill Smith 
Diamond B Aceann, Sam Berry 

JUNIOR WESTERN HORSES 
Melody Jo Dun, Douglas Morgan 
Diamond B Aceann 
Beau’s Boy, Ralph Tucker 
Perry Cloud, Bill Smith 
Skipper’s Mister 
Beggar’s Mr Star, June Boyd 

ARABIAN HORSE 
Amir Bahjat, Lou Phillips 
Thunderbird Rose, Beth Onley 
Amyr Fatez, Pete Onley 
Sho-Am-Shaib, John Pierce 
Amyr Fa Sarida, William R. Bull 
A1 Marah Adandy, Cathy Vincent 

TENNESSEE WALKING HORSE 
Just Go Boy, Wesley Webb 
Go Boy’s Evening Star, Kristi Davis 
Top Brass, George Wright 
Major’s Show Girl, Joe Webb 
Prince Rockingham, Martha Baynard 
Shadow’s Bandit, Ed Popielarski 
♦Tie for 4th 
fTie for 5th 
§Tie for 6th 


Attention Quality Breeder 


For Sale 

Two Broodmares by Cyane 
bred by Christiana Stables 
Foaled in 1966 and 1967 


Contact: 

OTTO W. ABRAHAM 
448 Woodland Hills Drive 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15235 
(412) 242-6900 (business) 
(412) 823-7542 (home) 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


— A Complete Service 
Exclusively For 
Horsemen 


—Crompton "Tommy" Smith can 
now supply you with the coun- 
trys' finest nutritional products 
for the Thoroughbred horse 

Plump, heavy oats 

Hay 

Straw 

Baled Shavings 

STAMM—Protein, 

vitamin, mineral 
supplement 

STAMINOATS-Fortified 
oat pellet 

"ONE-THIRD"-Con- 

trolled supplement 
mix 

Sweet STAMM-14- 
Highly fortified 
sweet feed 

Basic—10% protein 
sweet feed 

STAMM, Inc. 

Unionville, Pa. 19375 
Phone 215-347-2101 



STAMM. INC . Unionville. Chester County, Pa. 

Foxfire Feed & Forage 

Green Rd., Glyndon, Md. 
Phone 301-833-3055 (day) 

301-833-7451 (evenings) 
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MARTINS RULLAH 

FOR THE BREEDER WHO WANTS 

RESULTS 

FROM 8 CROPS TO RACE, SIRE OF STAKES HORSES IN 7 CROPS 



b. 1955, *Nasrullah—Shy Katie, by Roman 
[Property of a Syndicate $1,000 Live Foal 


Among the leading 
sires in the Country 
and third leading Maryland 
sire, through November 1. 

Sire of winners of over 
460 races with earnings 
of more than $1,675,000. 

Grandsire of Delfys 
Due, Rollicking, etc. 


In 1970 (through November 1), Sire of 31 Winners 

From 51 starters, with earnings of $370,475, including ROBINS BUG (winner of 5 
stakes), stakes-placed Martins Millions, etc. 


BIG PETE 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
PROMISE 
SOLD LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 


QaJc ‘Valley 


arms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. • George I. E. Harris, Mgr. 
Frederick, Maryland 21701 301 — 898-9027 
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Sire of four crops at the races, including 2-year-olds of 1970. Sire of the 
winners: Disney Flyer (Inferno S.), Song Master (2nd Final Mile S.), Le Petit 
Pilot (9 wins, $43,338), Traceway (10 wins, $24,141), It's A Pilot (5 wins, 
$21,540), Neissel (9 wins, $17,087), Galligher (5 wins, $15,425), Sonic 
Flight, My Own Q., Handsome Pilot, Flight Instructor, Autre Doit, Coolie 
Mulie, etc. Sire of 1 1 2-year-old starters this season, 8 of which hove been 
on the board, with four winners. 



1971 Fee: $500 Live Foal 
(Property of Cambridge Stable) 

Standing at 

WINDY HILLS FARM 

M. H. Conover, Executive Director 
Route 3, Westminster, Maryland 
(301) 848-7908 or 5533 








Horse Shoes All Wrong; 
Vet Reveals New Design 

3y Wayne O. Kester, D.V.M., Brig. Gen. USAF (VC) Retired 



For a thousand years, the horse shoe has 
been engineered wrong and many accepted con¬ 
cepts of its action are erroneous. It has hin¬ 
dered rather than helped action, handicapped 
rather than increased speed, and injured more 
than helped legs. It accomplished its original 
purpose of protecting the foot from wear, but 
in doing so created many problems. These can 
be avoided. 

This was the essence of a paper presented 
at the 16th Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Equine Practitioners in Montreal 
early this month by Dr. John Sparks of Arizona. 
At the same time. Dr. Sparks disclosed a shoe 
new in concept and new in design that avoids 
the above faults and restores the shod foot to 
the original configuration and action of the 
natural bare foot as found on the wild horse— 
thus the name ’'Nature Plate.” 

The outside surface or wall, rather than being 
perpendicular with the ground as in the con¬ 
ventional shoe, is sloped out to match the con¬ 
tour and, in effect, is a direct extension of the 
outer wall of the hoof. The shoe is the same 
width and offers the same sole protection but 
is a little lighter than other metal shoes. Unlike 
the ordinary plate, the bottom of the shoe or 


Upper two photographs show how the new 
shoe is designed with sharp outer rim 
tapering to thin inner edge. This design 
maintains contour of natural concave 
cup in sole of the horse’s foot. 


Left, the new shoes are shown in place. 
Slope of shoes is same as hoof which means, 
in effect, continuation of hoof wall. 

Shoe at left is heavier plate for working 
and pleasure horses. Other is lighter 
weight and designed for race horses. 
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web does not have a flat bearing surface on 
the ground. Instead, the surface is concave and 
tapered in thickness from an outer sharp rim 
to a thin inside edge. This is continuous from 
toe to heel, thus producing a smooth concave 
under cup exactly duplicating the bottom of the 
natural bare foot—the only difference being 
that the shoe extends the outside wall, thus 
enhancing the function and cutting action of 
the entire wall and enlarging the natural cup 
under the foot. 

Slow motion pictures show that the Nature 
Plate has a cut-in-and-tip-over action, rather 
than a slide-stop-and-break over action. With 
the new shoe, the pivot point or point of rock 
over, instead of being at the point of the toe as 
with the conventional shoe, is back near the 
center of the foot. The result in a running horse 
is better traction; less slipping; increased speed; 
smoother, lower and longer stride; and much 
less strain and damage to tendons, ligaments 
and joints. 

The effect on the horse turning at speed such 
as in barrel racing, cutting and the race horse 
rounding a turn is most dramatic. The cutting 
action allows the axis of the foot to remain 
perpendicular with the leg and body rather 


than perpendicular with the ground as it must 
with a flat shoe. This results in better traction, 
greater speed and much less stress on joint liga¬ 
ments and joints. 

Horsemen who have worked with the Nature 
Plate believe it improves traction, speed, ma¬ 
neuverability, endurance and safety. Veteri¬ 
narians feel that it retains normal physiological 
action in the shod foot and will result in less 
muscular fatigue, less strain on joints, liga¬ 
ments and tendons and thus, fewer unsound 
legs especially on young working horses. It has 
been used effectively in treating chronic lamini- 
tis, navicular disease and other leg ailments. 
However, its greatest value will be in the pre¬ 
vention of leg injuries in all classes of horses. 

The shoe was developed by a five-man re¬ 
search team in Arizona after an exhaustive 
four-year study of numerous horses and shoes. 
Various electronic and engineering devices, as 
well as thousands of slow motion pictures, were 
used. It is expected that a light version of the 
shoe, designed for racing, and a heavier version, 
for trail and working pleasure horses, will be 
on the market in the near future with distri¬ 
bution out of Wickenburg, Arizona, by the 
Budkirk Nature Plate Company. Q 



winner 
she ain’t... 
butweloveherr 


pet, she’s a champion. So treat 
her like one. Give her sweet¬ 
smelling hay, clean water. Groom 
her ’til her coat gleams. After 
exercise—cool her out with 
an Absorbine body wash like 
professionals do with their racing 
champions. Absorbine Is the 
anti-lameness conditioner. And, 
for healthier feet, use Absorbine 
Hooflex, the veterinary hoof 
conditioner. Your family pet 
deserves Absorbine care. 


W. F. Young. Inc., 

Springfield, Mass. 01101 

Available in the U.S. and Canada. 
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Bieber-Jacobs Stable announces its decision 

to stand 

WISE EXCHANGE 

gr./ 1965 

Promised Land—Coastal Trade by * Coastal Traffic 

at 

STYMIE MANOR FARM 

in 1971 


Winner of the 5V2 furlong Tremont Stakes at 2, Wise Exchange 
established himself as the early favorite for the 1968 Kentucky 
Derby when he won the Fountain of Youth at 1 1/16 miles and 
the Flamingo at 1 1/8 miles. 

Wise Exchange defeated Kentucky Derby winner Forward 
Pass in 3 of 5 confrontations. 

Winner of $173,000, Wise Exchange placed in the Youthful, 
National Stallion, Juvenile, Hibiscus, Everglades, Gotham and 
Bahamas in addition to WINNING the Tremont, Fountain of 
Youth and Flamingo. 

Out of a half-sister to High Voltage ($362,000), this big, hand¬ 
some gray stallion will stand for a live foal fee of $1,000. His 
first crop of foals will arrive in 1971. 


Inquiries to William Albright 
Stymie Manor Farm, Monkton, Md. 
Telephone (301) 666-0531 
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Ira Eaker 

B.H. 1957 by *OUR LOVE II—WAR-ASTER 



IRA EAKER won 6 races including Alligator H. 

From very limited opportunities at stud he is the sire of several winners including the 
two year old winner of 3 races in 1970, Aunt Petey; also Gottogo, winner of three 
consecutive races at 3 in 1970 and a winner of two races at 2 in 1969; War Brave 
winner at 2 in 1969 and at 3 in 1970, as well as other winners and several placed 
horses. 

Standing at the very reasonable fee of $500, this horse, who gets fast two year old 
winners, is well worth breeding to. 

Booking now Property of Seymour Cohn 

for 1971 1971 Fee, $300, live foal 

STANDING AT 

KENNERSLEY STUD 

CHURCH HILL, MD. 21623 

Enquiries to: 

David E. Seaman, or Owen K. Fox, D.V.M.—Phone: (301) 556-6622 
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STANDING IN MARYUND AT 

SHAMROCK FARM 

3 successful runners who are making 
their marks as sires 


*VIMY RIDGE $750 live foal. 

bh. 1959, by Vimy out of Angelicas by Colombo. 

Winner of 3 stakes and over $100,000, *Vimy Ridge set a 
new American record for one mile on the grass. From 3 small 
crops of racing age (a total of 32 foals) he has sired over 
15 winners, including stakes-placed Miss Fall River (Gallorette 
H at 4, 1970) and Shamrock Peggie (Tuscarora H at 4, 1970). 

property of o syndicate 

*PIAVE $500 live foal. 

b., 1957, by Sideral out of Padua by Parlanchin. 

Winner of 21 races in 3 different countries (including 5 in 
U. S. A. where he earned $65,000), *Piave is represented by 
winners who improve over a distance of ground. His oldest 
foals are now 3-year-olds. 

property of A. J. Rooney 

I RON MAN ROGEL $3oo live foai. 

gr., by 1955 by *Royal Gem II out of Local Belle by On Location. 

Winner of his first start by 10 lengths in New York, Ironman 
Rogel has established himself in Maryland as a sure sire of 
winners and despite low quality of his mates. The working 
horseman has learned to rely on Ironman Rogefs offspring 
for winning consistency. 

property of A. J. Rooney 


inquiries to 



Woodbine, Maryland 21797 

John Linton, mgr. 
or 


Tim Rooney, 300 Stadium Circle, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212 
(412) 323-1200 
(412) 471-3900 
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THEY LOOK 



GOOD- ; 


ALL THREE WIN AT THE MAJOR TRACKS! 


Impeccably-bred BOLD LEGEND is the sire of three 2-year-olds of 1970 from test 
breeding. ALL THREE have started, and ALL THREE are WINNERS at the MAJOR 
TRACKS! His BOLD BESS won handily by five lengths and was in the money in six 
of her first ten starts; his MR. LEGEND has won and been second from three starts; 
and his MISS PLUMAGE won at first asking! Not only does BOLD LEGEND sire at¬ 
tractive horses—the Bold Legend pictured above was pinned the best yearling colt at 
Upperville this year—but he has proven he gets RUNNERS! 

BOLD LEGEND is a son of the noted *TURN-TO out of the class producer LEGENDRA, dam of the 
stakes winners Rich Tradition, Sky Clipper, Hasty Doll, Mrs. Peterkin; granddam of stakes winners 
Hasty Hitter, Battling. 

BOLD LEGEND'S FEE FOR 1971 REMAINS AT $500 LIVE FOAL. BOOK EARLY. 


Chestnut Horse, 1963, *TURN-TO-LEGENDRA, by *CHALLENGER II 


Property of D. Shoer & Estate of T. R. O'Farrell 


WINDY 



FARM 


M. H. CONOVER, Executive Director 


Route 3, Westminster, Maryland 


Phone: (301) 848-7908 or 5533 
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for a 

Merry Christmas 
and a 

Happy New Year 


VORDEMBERGE 

SADDLERY 


Maryland's Leading 
Saddlery 


814 MADISON AVENUE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21201 
(301) 728-1886 




Trotting Mare Is Top Md.-Bred 

Fresh Yankee, a 7-year-old trotting mare 
bred and raised at Charlie Keller’s Standard- 
bred farm in Frederick county, is now the 
greatest money-winning race horse ever bred 
in Maryland. Winner of $830,393, Fresh 
Yankee replaces Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s Find at 
the top of the Maryland-bred earnings list. 
Find, now dead, accumulated $803,615. 

William Boniface, racing editor of the Sun- 
papers, reported this month that Fresh Yankee 
has been voted Harness Horse of the Year by 
the United States Trotting Association. 

Boniface also revealed that Fresh Yankee 
was sold at public auction as a yearling for 
$900. She was purchased by trainer Sanders 
Russell, who was acting as agent for her 
present owner, Duncan A. MacDonald, of 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

Keller, former star baseball player for the 
New York Yankees, operates a working horse 
farm at his home near Frederick. Should Fresh 
Yankee race next year, she would seem to have 
an excellent chance of becoming the first 
million dollar Standardbred winner in history. 


Colonial, waterfront, brick home 
built in 1726. On the Chester 
River, in Chestertown, Maryland, 
original port of entry of the 
Colony of Maryland, and the 
home of Washington College. 

Affords 3 B.Rs., with fireplaces, 
IVi baths, L.R. with fireplace, 
center hall stairway, original 
paneling. Home is one of the out¬ 
standing pre-revolutionary homes 
which enjoy the serenity of a 
quiet and beautiful residential 
area of Chestertown, Maryland. 

Offered at $57,500. 



Herbert A. Willis Real Estate 

SUDLERSVILLE, MARYLAND 21668 • Tel. 301-438-3166 
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30 Years Ago This Month 

The Maryland Horse 

Reported... 

►Year-end statistics compiled by Don Reed 
showed that the leading trainer among those 
who raced in Maryland in 1940 was H. Guy 
Bed well. Second was P. F. Dwyer with A. J. 
(Whitey) Abel and J. Yancey Christmas tied 
for third. 

►Maryland-bred Challedon was voted Horse 
of the Year by both Triangle Publications and 
Turf and Sport Digest for the second consecu¬ 
tive year. Winner of five races in seven starts, 
Challedon climaxed the season by winning over 
Seabiscuit and Eight Thirty in the Hollywood 
Gold Cup while carrying 133 pounds. Owned 
by William L. Brann, Challedon was foaled at 
Mr. Brann’s Glade Valley Farm near Frederick. 
►The steeplechase stable owned by E. B. 
Schley, of Far Hills, N.J., was the leading 
money-winner on the Maryland circuit in 1940. 

►Fourteen of the 48 flat stakes run in Mary¬ 
land in 1940 were won by Maryland stables. 
William L. Brann and A. J. (Whitey) Abel 
each accounted for four. Brann’s stakes-winners 
at Maryland tracks were Challedon (2), Aethel- 
wood and Pictor. Abel accounted for all four of 
his stakes with Honey Cloud. 

►John P. Pons volunteered for military duty 
and was assigned as a lieutenant to the Quarter¬ 
master Corp’s Remount Depot at Fort Reno, 
Oklahoma. His father, Adolphe Pons, took over 
John’s job as manager of the Pons-owned 
Country Life Farm near Bel Air. 

►Mrs. John Bosley, Jr., owner-breeder-trainer 
of the 1933 sensation Chase Me, was killed in 
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an automobile crash. She was survived by her 
husband and three children. 

►Gordon Pearce, of Monkton, Md., announced 
the formation of the Horsemen’s Guild, its 
purpose being to ’’improve the way of life of 
horsemen in the racing scheme.” Eight goals 
were set by the new Guild. They included: A 
fixed minimum training fee ($5 a day at the 
milers; $3 at the halfers); installation of electric 
lights at all tracks; construction of bath and 
toilet facilities, and selection of the third 
steward at all tracks by the horsemen them¬ 
selves. 

►The Maryland Horse carried a photograph 
of the new ’’Maryland bids board” which was 
being used at all Maryland sales. The board, 
invented by Harry Straus, showed in electric 
lights the amount of money bid on the horse 
then in the ring and also his hip number. Said 
The Maryland Horse: ’’The operator is out 
in the crowd and works his keys just as is done 
on the Straus-invented Totalisator.” 

►In his Editor’s Saddlebag, Humphrey S. 
Finney said: ’’Tonight I went up by train to 
Elkton to the annual meeting of the Kent and 
Cecil Horsemen’s Association, of which Doc 
Gilfillan is president and Harry Jarman secre¬ 
tary. In spite of the rain and rotten weather 
there was a good attendance of keen members, 
many of whom had driven a score or more of 
miles to be present. Got the train home and was 
back at the office by 11:00 o’clock, and so to 
bed.” 


December, 1970 
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From The Bookshelf 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Peter Willett 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 279 pp. IVi x 10. Profusely 
illustrated in both color and black and white. 
$12.50. 

Many books on the Thoroughbred have been 
produced over the years, but none of greater 
scope or depth than Peter Willett’s latest work. 
Well known to readers of England’s Horse & 
Hound and Stud and Stable for his perceptive 
articles on Thoroughbred breeding, the author 
examines in his current book the history and 
development to date of the breed and the 
breeding trends of not only the countries of 
Europe, but also of North America, South 
America, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. 

The great champions of the world, as well 
as the men who bred and trained them, and 
also rode them, come in for a lot of consider¬ 
ation. The breeding theories of men like Tesio 
and Edmond Blanc, as well as the thoughts of 
present day writers the world over are discussed 
in depth. There is a greater area covered in less 
space in this work, and in Willett’s delightful 
prose, to boot, than in any comparable work 
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that I have read. Recommended reading for 
breeders of all vintages. A wonderful Christmas 
gift. 

Humphrey S. Finney 

SHOWING YOUR HORSE. 

By Harlan C. Abbey. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 

180 pp. $7.95 

As an experienced news reporter as well as a 
horse-lover, this young author has come up 
with a brand-new approach to a sport about 
which quantities of "how-to” books already 
are on the market. 

Abbey went to great pains to interview 
three of America’s best professional horsemen, 
still very much in the business—Rodney Jen¬ 
kins, of Orange, Va.; Dave Kelley, of Pinehurst, 
N. C.; and George Morris, a former member 
of the U. S. Olympic Team who now is a 
top instructor of young champions (including 
Conrad Homfeld, 18, the newest addition to 
the USET). 

Each of the three is given ample space 
to describe his theories, methods, accomplish- 
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ments, types of schooling fences, approaches 
to green horses, work with experienced jump¬ 
ers and the whole spectrum of training. 

There are pictures on almost every page to 
illustrate points made by the rider or trainer, 
with such complete information in the captions 
that the reader feels he has had a chance to 
discuss each with a knowledgeable horseman. 

Abbey chose his riding subjects well; a man 
would have to go to a great deal of trouble, 
and possibly shell out quite a bit of money 
in board bills, to extract this much information 
from the experts quoted in this slim but in¬ 
formative volume. 

Any horse show fan is just about guaran¬ 
teed to enjoy and re-read the sections quoting 
his particular favorite among the three riders, 
and also two long-experienced horse show 
judges, Dan Lenehan and Stephen O. Hawkins, 
who present the viewpoint from the chap be¬ 
hind the judge’s card. 

In a spirit of facing facts realistically. Abbey 
even comes up with a couple of controversial 
items—the bamboo pole and the more severe 
tack-pole. 

The author comments in his preface: 

"Poling goes on at every show, and one 
could hardly write a book about showing 
without mentioning it. . . . Many show riders 
who looked over a rough draft of the book 
did not believe tack poles should be mentioned. 



Although not every professional uses a tack 
pole, he probably has considered its use at 
some time in his career. The tack pole shown, 
I should point out, had not been used for 
several months and all the tacks had been 
pounded flat into the rail. I straightened them 
up solely to illustrate how a proper tack pole 
should be constructed, in the event a reader 
felt he should use one.” 

Because this book came off the presses 
December 4, it is a fairly safe Christmas gift 
for horse show buffs who haven’t had a chance 
to grab it at the bookstores for their own 
amusement. 

Harlan Abbey is a familiar name to readers 
of The Maryland Horse, inasmuch as he 
has been reviewing books in these pages for 
several years. His first effort at writing a 
book deserves a wide audience—but be sure to 
read it, before you put it under anyone’s 
Christmas tree. Anne Christmas 

THE PONY CLUB WORLD. 

Neil Ffrench-Blake. 

Doubleday. 

191 pp. $12.95 

Young Mr. Ffrench-Blake is a talented 
photographer who previously has produced 
the fine books "The World of Show Jumping” 
and "The World of Dressage.” This book 
covers the world of young riders and their 
ponies and horses. 

Although "Pony Club” organizations are 
world-wide and increasingly popular, the book 
is not that formally tied to their training clinics 
and regional competitions. It is more basic 
than that: children showing their love for their 
horses and ponies and expressing their pleasure 
in their own words. 

Many of the photos were taken in the 
United States, and there is true "genius” in 
the way the author shows the riders’ appre¬ 
hension, fear, distrust, love, joy, exhilaration, 
and belligerence. 

Ffrench-Blake praises the U. S. Pony Club 
competition which includes judging for stable 
management and turn-out, as well as perfor¬ 
mance, and feels other Pony Clubs should do 
likewise. He finds this type of competition 
much more suitable for children than the show 
ring, "where children taking part often seem 
to be doing so for their parents’ benefit, rather 
than their own.” Harlan Abbey 

Harlan Abbey, author of 
new book on horse shows. 


December, 1970 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rates: $4.50 minimum. $1.50 per line, first 6 lines. $1.00 each additional line. $1.50 extra for use of Maryland Horse box number. 


Trailers 

HARTMAN HORSE TRAILERS; “Best in Every Class" Trailers 
in stock for immediate delivery. Call or write for price list 
and free literature. William D. Fossett, P. 0. Box 546, 
Aberdeen, Md. 21001. Phone 272-6110 (day), evenings call 
378-3011 (area code 301). 

HARTMAN HORSE TRAILERS: Immediate delivery. Trade-ins 
accepted. Special discount to horsemen. W. I. Patterson, 
P. 0. Box 639, Bowie, Md. (301) 262-8881. 

Horses For Sale 

TOP YOUNG SIRE FOR SALE: Suffered injury his first start 
at two which severely limited his racing opportunities and 
racing career. By ROYAL COINAGE, Stakes winner, never out 
of the money, and sire of Kentucky Derby winner VENETIAN 
WAY, and many other stakes winners. Out of SWEEP IN, winning 
dam of Kentucky Derby winner KAUAI KING and winners of 
nearly $1 million. Write to Clarence H. Ritter, ARENEL FARMS, 
Shoemakersville, Pa. 19555. 

THOROUGHBRED YEARLING ready to go into training. By SW 
YES YOU WILL out of a black-type family broodmare. Priced 
reasonably. (301) 363-6675, 239-8203 or 539-4040. 

THOROUGHBRED MARE: 5-year-old, never raced, full sister to 
stakes winner Forward Gal. Schooled and hunting. Box 16, 
Bedford, N. Y. 10506. (914) 234-7289. 

REG. QUARTER HORSE: 3-yr. Pal. Mare by AQMA Ch. Skip's 
Pride out of ROM Ponjet’s Queen $750. Also 9-mo. Quarter 
Horse Filly by Si Poco Si out of Topeliz $400. Thomas Wheeler. 
Phone (301) 378-3919. 

Boarding, Training Facilities 

HUNTERS AND RACE HORSES: Schooling, legging up, lay ups, 
large box stalls, large turnout field. Laurel, Md. (301) 792- 
7999 after 6:00 P.M. 792-4422. 

COLUMBIA HORSE CENTER: Horses boarded and trained year- 
round. Excellent indoor and outdoor facilities. Riding lessons 
and schooling available to the public. Winter Show Circuit 
every other Sunday at 10 A.M. beginning December 13. For 
information 'phone 730-8362. 

HORSES WANTED: Experienced trainer desires horses for farm 
and track. Excellent facilities with indoor and outdoor tracks 
for training, breaking and leg ups. L. V. (Sonny) Keen, 
Ballinderry Farm Tr. Div., Chesapeake City, Md. Farm: (301) 
885-5483; Res. (301) 275-2134. 

AVAILABLE for boarding horses or for lease in its entirety 
in picturesque country setting. 8 to 10 box stalls including 
foaling facilities, 4 paddocks, 2 large pastures board fenced. 
Excellent facilities in all respects. Timonium area location. 
Apply Drawer DE, The Maryland Horse, Box 4, Timonium, 
Md. 21093. 


Help Available 

FARM MANAGER: Manager of the leading money winning 
racing and breeding stable in Canada seeks position in 


U.S.A. 26 years experience in farm management. Qualified in 
all phases of farm operation and maintenance. Ten years in 
present position. Excellent references. Reply Drawer O.C., 
Ihe Maryland Horse, P.O. Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093. 

Miscellaneous 

PORTRAIT: of your horse or pony In full color. Show horse 
or family pet captured forever on 16x20 canvas only $40 
(with rider $50). Other sizes available. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send photo (action shots welcomed) or inquiry 
to Equestrian Art Studio, P.O. Box 494, Bowie, Md. 20715. 
Enclose check or money order with each order. 

PROMPT, SANITARY HORSE MANURE REMOVAL: Telephone 
(215) 268-8258 or 268-8259. 

Attention Vacationers! 

''Animal Baby Sitter" 

Will look after your horses and other animals 
while you go away for vacation or weekends. Well 
qualified to do so. If interested, call 557-7222. 
557-7222. 


LEG UPS 

Breaking Thorobreds for the Track 
Professional Personnel 

Tom Taylor’s 

Double T Training Stables 

Sciota, Pa. Box 105 
Phone (717) 421-7420 


THE ROPE m REAR TACK SHOP 

English and Western 

Riding Attire, Equipment and Stable Supplies 
Forest Hill, Maryland Phone 692-6003 

(Midway between Jarrettsville & Forest Hill on 
Route 23) 


Fortified 



TUTTLE’S ELEXER— the Only leg and body 
wash made with ox gall to cut sweat 
and soften the hide while essential oils 
stimulate circulation 
and relax the muscle sys¬ 
tem after hard work¬ 
outs. Only $1.00 per 
bottle at your dealer. 


v.s. 


Popular since 1872 

Tuttle's Elixir Co., Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 10549 
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Index to Advertisers 


STALLIONS 


Assemblyman . 31 

Beau Priam . 32 

Be Somebody. 13 

Big Pete . 106 

Bold Ambition . C4 

Bold Legend . 137 

Bold Monarch. 66 

Dancing Breeze . 77 

Dancing Count. 4 

Deltona . 80 

Devil's Tattoo . 92 

Exceedingly. 78 

Exclusive Nashua. C4 

Fern Dancer. 87 

Final Ruling. 107 

*Flaneur II . 80 

Ginger Fizz. 98 

Hansom Harve . 12 

Hop Hop. 6 

Impressive . 4 

Inbalance . 1 

Ira Eaker. 135 

Ironman Rogel . 136 

Ishkoodah . 80 

Itsa Great Day. 80 

Journalist. 79 

juvenile John . 58 

Kauai King . 75 

Knightly Manner. 1 

Martins Rullah. 130 

Mr. Al L. 12 

Noble Jay. 104 

Northern Dancer. 4 

Panacean . 88 

*Piave . 136 

Pied d'Or . 50 

Pilot. 131 

Priam's Joker. 32 

Promise . 51 

Rambunctious . 4 

Red Monk . 15 

Restless Native. C3 

Right Proud. 33 

Road At Sea. 1 

Rock Talk. 67 

Rose Argent. 99 

Royal Gunner. 10 

Royal Orbit. 4 

Seven Chances. 12 

Sir Beau . 74 

Solo Landing . 96 

Spring Double. 30 


Tequillo . 16 

The Big Nose . 86 

Tide Mill . 118 

*Tropic King II . 65 

*Turbo Jet II . 80 

Turn to Reason. 14 

Umbrella Fella . 11 

Uncle Percy . 81 

*Vimy Ridge . 136 

*Westorkan. 1 

Why Lie. 59 

Wise Exchange. 134 

A 

Absorbine . 133 

Animal Baby Sitter .... 142 

B 

Bacon Hall Eq. Centre . 127 

Ballinadee Farm. 96 

Boarding 

Desired for Hunters . . 117 
C 

L. Clay Camp .8,.9 

Classified Ads. 142 

Columbia Horse Center. 119 

D 

DeGarmo 

Const. & Assoc. 113 

Double T 

Training Stables .... 142 
E 

John W. 

Eshelman & Sons ... 97 

F 

Fasig-Tipton (Ins.). 94 

Finkelstein's Clothiers . . 126 

G 

Gleneig Dehydrators . . 128 
H 

Heritage Hills Farm ... 76 

Horse Dentist 

(Gene Miller) . 93 

Horse Transportation: 

W. E. Harr. 126 

C. Mills, Inc. 114 

Pegasus Air Transport 127 
Ralph G. Smith, Inc.. 94 


K 

Kohler Bloodstock 

Agency, Inc. 23 

L 

Larking Hill Farm .C4 

Linthicum Printing. 114 

M 

Manor Tack Shop .... 128 

Maryland Fund. 69 

Merryland Farm . 1 

O 

One 'N Only Farm .... 94 

P 

Pedigree Service. 93 

Preferential Ins. 

Agency, Inc. 128 

Publications: 

Blood-Horse . 115 

Canadian Horse .... 129 
Irish Horseman . 128 


R 

Rope & Rear Tack Shop. 142 
S 


Sagamore Farm. C3 

D. P. Slacum, Builders . . 126 

Stamm, Inc. 129 

G. W. Stephens & Assoc. 117 

T 

Timber-Craft Pole Bldg.. 117 

Troy Chemical Co. 115 

Tuttle's Elixir. 142 

U 

Universal Industries .... 95 


V 

Vordemberge Saddlery. 138 


W 

Walut Grove Farm ..12, 113 

Warfield-Dorsey . 115 

Herbert A. Willis 

Real Estate . 138 

Winants Bros., Inc. 127 

WIndfields Farm. 4 

Windmill Hill Farm .... 7 

Windy Hills Farm. 80 

Winstone Farm .32,. 33 

Winters Run Farm. 114 

Woodstock Farm. 5 
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EDITORIAL 


A Fair And Proper Verdict 


As far as horseracing is concerned, no court ruling could be of more significance 
than the one handed down in Kentucky this month regarding the 1968 Derby. The 
point at issue was whether or not the Kentucky Racing Commission had proved beyond 
all reasonable doubt that Dancer's Image had phenylbutazone In his system on the 
day he won the Derby over Forward Pass. 

Judge Henry Meigs took a long, long time to evaluate the evidence and make 
his decision. Judge Meigs is regarded as one of Kentucky's most learned jurists. It is 
obvious that he did not arrive at his decision without intensive study. 

His conclusion was that the tests run on Dancer's Image were poorly conducted 
and performed with malfunctioning laboratory equipment. For these reasons, he 
overruled the Kentucky Racing Commission and wiped out the commission's decision 
regarding redistribution of the purse. 

To my mind, this is a fair and proper verdict. I can see no reason why racing 
should be regulated by decisions which cannot be upheld in civil courts. Horse owners 
and horse trainers are not peons. They have the right of appeal. 

This, after all, is one of the cornerstones of our great nation. 

/Snowden Carter 
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WHAT MAKES 
MARYLAND'S HORSE 
INDUSTRY TICK? 
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People like Charley Gartrell. His 
enjoyment comes from talking about 
ponies to children. 


















P. O. Box 4, Timonium, 
Maryland 21093 




With Luck, You Might Hit The Double 

If you're a discount shopper, don’t overlook the savings offered you by The 
Maryland Horse. A two-year subscription costs $11, a three-year-subscrip¬ 
tion $15. That’s a $3 saving — enough for one daily double ticket and half of 
an exacta. Quite literally, that could run into thousands of dollars! Tear out 
the card below and indicate on it the length of your subscription. Or, if you’re 
already a subscriber, wait until your next bill comes, then send us a check for 
$15. We’ll see that you don’t get another bill for years to come. 
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Advertisers and Readers 


Our paid subscriptions 
now total 6,200. We 
have subscribers in all 
50 states — in fact, 

48 per cent of our 
subscribers live outside 
the state of Maryland. 

Check With Us On Advertising Rates 

AND BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS! 


























RESTLESS NATIVE 


gr., 1960/ Native Dancer—Next Move, by Bull Lea 


Bred to 37 mares in 1970, Restless 
Native got 36 in foal! 


ten 


Sire 2-year-old winners 

to date in 1970 (including one in 
France). 


Peace Corps is from Restless Native's 
first crop. His 8 V 2 length victory in 
Rockingham's $20,000 Gushen Handi¬ 
cap was achieved in time only 1/5 of 
a second off the track record. 


EIGHTH RACE 114 MILES. (1.48Vs)- Handicap. Purse $20,000. 3-year-olds and upward . 

Rkm - 43063 


September 7, 1970 

Value to winner $12,000, second $4,000, third $2,000, fourth $1,000. fifth $600, sixth $400. Mutuel pool $152.050. 


Index Horse Eqt A Wt PP St U Vi % str Fin Jockey _ 
428885ari-P'eace’Corps b4 110' 3~7~62 4ir2' Is^Isj MCarrozz’a 
42316AP7 -Night Invader b4 122 4 8 7h 54 42 32 21 CSlone 

42949Rkm2-Blast’gCharge b6 114 8 10 9’ 92 8b 42 34 CGambard’a 

42879Wat2-Captain Nash b3116 1 4 4’ 6i 7* 53 43 CMaffeo 
42949Rkm3-Road To Rock 7 108 7 6 8* 74 5' 2\ 5^ GMcCarron 

42949Rkm6-While Wake 4 113 9 5 33 3!> 3^ 75 PIGnmm 

42949Rkm8-Bill Boland b5114 6 1 12 J : 3 J 4 6 h 7n'< NMercier 

43019Rkm3-Flashy Ross 5 110 10 9 10 10 10 10 83 HWajda 

42807Tim8-Berkley Prince 4 118 2 3 5b 85 95 8’ 94 JGiovanni 

42949Rkm5-Boldwood b4 117 5 2 2\ 2b 6i 9i 10 DWWhited 

a-Coupled—Peace Corps and Bill Boland. 


Owner 

Odds $1 

Hobeau Farm 

a-6.00 

Sheila Pierce 

3.60 

F Pastor 

5.40 

Crown Stable 

1 40 

P Fuller 

16.90 

S H Rodgers Jr 

77.70 

Hobeau Farm 

a-6.00 

J J Manning 

130 00 

J W Boniface 

750 

M H Van Berg Stable 

11.80 


Time .22fi, .45^5. I IO^/s, 135%, 1.48%. Track fast. 


to 1-peace corps (a-entry) . 14.00 6.00 4.00 

Muruel rrices. 4 -night invader. 5.40 4.00 

7-BLASTING CHARGE . 3.8 

RqJP 7by Restless Native^osy/rospect, by Rosemont. Trainer H. A. Jerkens. Bred by A. G. Vanderbilt 
(Md.i r ^ 

EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME. Start good. Won driving. 

PEACEuJRK^ieaclii^^nced along inside in run down the backstrelch, took over lead from inside after 
$ix furlongs, drew away and increased lead when kept to steady urging. NIGHT INVADER rallied slightly behind 
tne winner going to far turn wiiere he was forced slightly wide and finished with good determination to be 
best of others. BLASTING CHARGE, out of contention for over six furlongs, improved position with late 
response. CAPTAIN NASH, slightly wide along backstretch, steadily fell back during middle stages, drifted very 
Wide on final turn and through the stretch and could not threaten. ROAD TO ROCK advanced along inside to 
reach runner up position in early stretch then weakened. WHITE WAKE held a favorable position, was steadied 
on final turn and tired. BILL BOLAND set a lively pace, drifted wide leaving backstretch and weakened. 
BERKLEY PRINCE was done early. BOLDWOOD flattened out badly after five furlongs. Foul claims by jockey 
Slone, rider of NIGHT INVADER, and Grimm, rider of WHITE WAKE, against the entry was disallowed. 

Overweights—Bill Boland 3 pounds, White Wake 5, Flashy Ross 5. 


(Chart reprinted courtesy Triangle Publications) 

Standing at 

SAGAMORE FARM 

$2,000 live foal (of which $400 is payable with signing of contract: non-refundoble) 


(301) 833-3737 

Glyndon, Maryland 


Alfred G. Vanderbilt 
Owner 















Winner of more money than any other son of 
Bold Ruler standing at stud in Maryland. 

BOLD AMBITION 

b., 1964 

in his first season at stud (1970) he got 
21 of his 26 mares in foal 


♦Nasrullah 

Bold Ruler 

Dark Bay, 

1954 Miss Disco 


* Ambiorix 

Be Ambitious 
Brown, 1958 

Be Faithful 


BE AMBITOUS. Raced 3 years, 22 starts, 3 wins, 
$12,650. 5 foals to race: 

NANTICIOUS, b.f., by Nantallah. Won Durazna 
II S at 2, 1967. 

ARTISTS PROOF, b.f., by *Ribot. Won Poca- 
II hontas S, 3rd Black-Eyed Susan, Kentucky 
11 Oaks. 

Bold Ambition, b.c., by Bold Ruler. Winner of 6 
II races, all allowance at Keeneland, Arlington 

I Park, Pimlico, Gulfstream. Also placed in the 

II Sheridan S. at 3, 1967, and the Clang H. at 
II 4, 1968. Winner at 5, 1969. 

Bold Heiress, b.f., by Bold Ruler. Winner of 3 
II races at 3, 1969, and 3rd in Betsy Ross H., 
II Ashland S. 

Nantition. 2 wins at 2, 1970, 3rd Christiana S. 


{ Nearco 

Miimtaz Begum 
f Discovery 

Outdone 
' Tourbillon 

Luvendulla 

Bimelech 

Bloodroot 


BE FAITHFIIE. (1942) 14 wins. 2-5, $189,040. Won 
Vanity H., Beverly H. (twice), Hawthorne 
Gold Cup H., 2nd Alabama S., Misty Isle S., 
Hawthorne Autumn H., 3rd Pimlico Oaks. 
Top Flight H., Misty Isle S., C. W. Bidwill 
Memorial H., Louisville H.. Falls City H. 
Dam of: 

I.ALUN, 1952 f. by *Djeddah. 5 wins. 2-3. $112.- 
000. Won Kentucky Oaks, Pageant S., Bel¬ 
dame H., 2nd Coaching Club American 
Oaks, 3rd Matron S. Dam of: 

NEVER BEND. c. 1960. Champion 2-year-old 
of 1962, earned $641,524, winning Futurity 

5., Champagne S., Cowdin S., Flamingo S., 
Yankee H.. 2nd Kentucky Derby, Wood¬ 
ward S, Arlington-Washington Futurity S.. 
3rd Preakness S., Long Island H., Sapling 

5.. Garden Slate S. Sire. 



Stakes winner of over $130,000. 

EXCLUSIVE NASHUA 


b., 1959 

his first crop of Maryland-hreds 
are now yearlings 


♦Nasrullah 

Nashua 
Bay, 1952 

Segula 


Shut Out 

Exclusive 

Chestnut. 

1953 Good Example 


Nearco 

Mumtaz Begum 
Johnstown 

♦Sekhmet 

Equipoise 

Goose Egg 
Pilate 

Parade Girl 


EXCLUSIVE. 4 wins at 3 and 4, $14,075. Dam of 
6 foals to race — 

EXCLUSIVE NATIVE, ch.c., by Raise A Native. 
4 wins at 2 and 3, $169,013, Arlington Classic 
S, Sanford S, 2nd Arlington-Washington Fu¬ 
turity, Swaps H, Saratoga Special S, 3rd Fu¬ 
turity S, Hopeful S. 

EXCLUSIVE NASHUA. 16 wins, 2 to 6, $132,029, 
II Armed H, 3rd Sport Page H, Toboggan H 
II (twice), Paumonok H. 

mVKUP. ch.g., by ♦Alcibiades II. 9 wins 2 to 5, 
II $112,663, Jerome H, Flash S, 2nd Roamer H. 
II Benjamin Franklin H., 3rd Swift, Youthful. 
MELLOW MARSH, ch.f., by Seaneen 9 wins, 
II 2 to 5, $83,049, Monrovia H, 2nd Railbird S, 
II Campanile H, 3rd Wilshire H. 

EXCLUSIVE DANCER, ro.f., by Native Dancer. 
Won Prioress S, Miss Florida H, 2nd First 
Lady H. 


Good Example. 2 wins at 3, $11,600, 2nd Ral Parr 
S. Dam of — 

Red Letter Day. 3 wins at 2 and 3, $10,875, 3rd 
II Rosedale S. Dam of 3 winners — 

II GALA PERFORMANCE. 9 wins, at 2 and 3. 
II I $143,855, Jim Dandy S. Kent S, Prince 
II I George’s S, Challedon S, 2nd Wood Me- 
11 I morial S, Jennings H. Annapolis S, E. P. 
I! Heagerty S, 3rd Survivor S, Discovery H. 
II RING AROUND. 9 wins, at 3 and 6, $53,157. 
11 I Maryland Derby. 

p Scarlet Letter. 4 wins at 2 and 3, $27,272. 

3rd Betsy Ross S. Dam of 2 foals, both 
|i winners, ■ INDIAN LOVE CALL (8 wins, 
II $88,811, Sequoia H, 2nd Rockette S, 3rd 
Wilshire H. etc), COLD COMFORT (3 
wins at 2. 1969, $78,903, Matron S). 
Headmaster. 10 wins, $66,746, 3rd Charles S. 
Howard S, Los Feliz S. 


We invite your inspection of these outstanding young stallions. Both stand for a fee of 
$1,5(X) live foal. Both are owned by syndicates, meaning only a few services are available. 


LARKING HILL FARM 

(8 miles south of Annapolis, Md. on Md. Route 2) 

HARWOOD, MARYLAND 20776 


Contact: 

Fendall M. Clagett, Owner 


Boyd Ingram, Manager 
(301) 798-0556/1294 (farm) 















